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Memoir on the Geography, and Na- 
tural and Civil History of Flori- 
da, attended by a Map of that coun- 
try, connected with the adjacent 
places: and an Appendix, contain- 
ing the treaty of cession, and other 
papers relative to the subject. By 
William Darby, member of the 
Historical Society of New York, 
and author of a Map and statistical 
account of Louisiana; Emigrant’s 
Guide; and Tour from New York 
to Detroit. Philadelphia, 1821. 
Florida having now become a part 

of the republic, curiosity has been na- 

turally excited with respect to its 
aaaal wiip. Although discovered at 

a very early period, and containing 

the oldest ‘settlement in the United 

States, its geography and natural histo- 

ry have received little attention. Of 

the interior, a great part is absolutely 
unknown, and as much uncertainty ap- 
pears to exist about the origin and 
course of one of the principal rivers, as 
about the termination of the Niger. 

The veil of obscurity, however, which 

the policy of its late possessors had 

thrown over it, will soon be with- 
drawn. Already the tide of emigra- 
tion begins to set in that direction. 

Ina very few years it will be peopled 

by the same race that has cleared the 

forests of our Atlantic coast and 
stocked the valley of the Mississippi, 
and is now surely working its way to 
the Pacific. ‘The same character will 


be a upon the population of 


Florida as of Kentucky and Ohio, 
and the stirring and inquisitive spirit 
of our nation, aided by the free institu- 
tions that will be established there, will 
do more in a short time for develop- 
ing the natural capacities of the coun- 
try than has been effected in the four 
centuries that have elapsed since its 
discovery. Foreign habits and man- 
ners will give way to those which 
characterise the United States. The 
English language will gradually, but 
certainly prevail over the Spanish. 
Trial by jury and representative go- 
vernment will take the place of arbi- 
trary enactments and feudal re- 





straints, and even the local appella- 
tions which our countrymen will carry 
with them and bestow upon their set- 
tlements, will serve to identify the 
newly acquired territory with the rest 
of the Union. 





parvam Trojam, simulata que magnis 

Pergama, et arentem Xanthi cognomine 
rivum 

Agnosco. Sceque amplector limina 
porta. 

Mr. Darby’s Memoir, although not 
very full nor satisfactory, yet contains 
some information that will be found 
useful to those particularly inter- 
ested in the subject, and that ought 
to be known to the community in ge- 
neral. Prefixed to it is a particular 
map of Florida, with which, we are 
informed, considerable pains were ta- 
Len, and ‘the utmost attention paid 
to make the best use of the materials 
extant. From the memoir and the 
documents in the appendix, we shall 
make such extracts as are most likely 
to be interesting. 

Florida, it is well known, derived 
its name from the circumstance of its 
having been discovered on Palm Sun- 
day, or Pascha Florida. Its area is 
stated by Mr. D. at 54,600 square 
iniles, equal to 34,944,000 acres. ‘The 
most striking characteristic of the 
whole Peninsula, is its extreme flat- 
ness. * The base of the soil is a mass 
of shelly limestone, with more or less 
compactness.’ This appears in every 
degree of induration, from solid build- 
ing stone to loose hillocks of sea 
shells, mingled with vegetable matter. 

The soil of Florida is divisible into three 
grand varieties; pine barrens, savannahs, 
and marshes. Other varieties have been 
given by some authors, but are mere 
shades of admixture, or points and lines 
of contact between the three foregoing. 
Pine forest land, here, as elsewhere, is 
remarkable for its sterility in the produc- 
tion of the domesticated species of plants, 
though productive in an indefinite varie- 
ty of indigenous vegetables. The soil of 
the pine woods of Florida is, perhaps, as 
sandy asin any other part of the United 
States. A ridge of dry and in great part 
unwooded hills, or rather hillocks, desti- 
tute of water, extends from the Eokefa- 
noke swamp, to an unknown distance 
southward, west of St. John’s and Nassau 





rivers.* This ridge no doubt sinks into 
the common level of the country before 
reaching the cape; or perhaps even the 
latitude of 27. 

Savannah, or prairie land, in Florida, js 
in strictness mere varieties of swamp. 
The former is, indeed, part of the latter, 
with elevation sufficient to admit culture 
without artificial drainage. The prairie 
grounds of Florida, being composed of so 
great a part of animal exuvia, are gene- 
rally productive, but are confined in ex- 
tent. Their nature will appear more 
clear by reference to our description of 
St. John’s river. 

Swamps or marshes, next to pine 
woods, cover the largest portion of Flori- 
da. A small share of these flat regions 
may be reclaimed, but the far greater 
part being morasses, are beyond the ordi- 
nary powers of human melioration. On 
some points of consideration the Florida 
swamps may be considered valuable; they 
are in many places covered with excel- 
lent timber, and where of proper tenacity 
would afford good grazing for cattle. 

Another variety of soil occurs in Flo- 
rida, called hammock land. This spe- 
cies forms in most instances, an interval 
between the pine tracts and the marshes 
or savannahs, and indeed in no respect 
differs from the latter, except in being 
covered with wood. The hammock l«nd, 
not only of Florida, but of all the southern 
section of the United States, yields, next 
to river allnvion, the best arable soil. In 
Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi, the 
hammock lands form much the largest 
part of the cultivated surface. The qua- 
lity of the soil alternates from that of sa- 
vannah and river alluvion, to that of the 
most unproductive pine barrens. Bay 
galls, or wet spongy spots, very frequent- 
ly deteriorate hammock land. This in- 
conven:ence is lessened by a slight, and 
removed by a considerable inclination of 
surface. 

To those who visit Florida with high 
raised opinions in favour of its natural ad- 
vantages, much disappointment is in store; 
but those who commence an examination 
of this country with expectations to meet 
with nothing but sterility, will not be | ess, 
but more agreeably disappointed than the 
former class. In a space so extensive, 
and with a climate so mild, many spots 
have concentrated all the rich features of 
a tropical physiognomy. When it is con- 
sidered, that when compared with the en- 
lire area, so small a part of any equal sur- 
face in the United States is actually cul- 
tivated, it may be conceded, that if one 
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twentieth part of its superfices can be 
brought under ithe dominion of the or- 
chard, the scythe, or the plough, that, 
even in an agricultural point of view, Flo- 
rida is an invaluable acquisition to the 
people of the United States. We now 
proceed to notice the most striking geo- 
graphical features of this territory. 


Of the principal ports of Florida» 
the author gives the followiag ac- 
count: 


In noticing the bays or havens of Flo- 
rida, Pensarola deserves the first place. 
It has been frequently regretted, that this 
fine sheet of water was unconnected with 
any large stream: bat when we revert to 
the undeviating laws which govern the 
revoluticas in the structure of the shores 
of such seas as that of the Mexican Gulf, 
we are rather disposed to rejoice that na- 
ture has forbidden the improvident exer- 
tions of man to convey into Pensacola 
bay any considerable land current. 
Though with less water than Espiritu 
Santo, Pensacola is, from local position, 
of infinitely more consequence as a naval 
depot or commercial mart. With water 
sufficient to admit the entrance of a fri- 
gate of the first class, this noble harbour 
will, in many respects, be the first haven 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The adjacent 
country is sterile in a high degree; but 
the purity of its air renders it more salu- 
brious than any known spot around the 
entire Gulf. The general form, depth, 
and relative position of this bay can. be 
more accurately perceived by reference 
to the map, and annexed draft. Esecarm- 
bia river enters the northern arm of the 
bay of Pensacola, This stream is formed 
by two branches, the Escambia proper, 
and a much more considerable river, the 
Cunecuh. The Escambia rises in the 
pine woods north-east from Blakeley on 
Mobife bay, flows south-east, enters Flo- 
rida, and joins the Cuneculh a short dis- 
tance below N. lat. 31°. 

Apalachicola, is, except the Mississippi, 
the only river of the U. S. which has a 
Delta at its mouth. This stream is form- 
ed by the united waters of Flint and Cha- 
tahooche rivers. The latter rises in 
Georgia, and, after a course of more than 
three hundred miles, unites with the for- 
mer, a smaller stream, whose source is 
also in Georgia. The entire length of the 
Apalachicola, by the Chatahooche branch, 
is, following the stream by comparative 
course, near 500 miles. Between N. lat. 
31°, and the mouth of Flint, Chatahooche 
separates Florida from Georgia. Schoon- 
ers drawing five or six feet water ascend 
the Apalachicola to the junction of Flint 
and Chatahooche. Both the latter streams 
are navigable for barges of any requisite 
tonnage, far above the limits of Florida. 
The soil generally on this river, or its con- 
fluents, is rather sterile; but favourable 
exceptions exist, and the climate adiit- 
ting the culture of cotton on all the bran- 
ches to their sources, the Apalachicola 
must discharge, ere long, a large amount 
of valuable exports. 





St. Augustine, though with only eight 
feet water on its bar in ordinary tides, isa 
very secure and commodious harbour for 
such vessels as can enter. We may again 
repeat the remark already made, that the 
Atlantic harbours of Florida are as re- 
inarkable for their fluctuations, as are 
those in the Gulf of Mexico for their stea- 
dy depth. Ip estimating the value of har 
bours, it is only, however, from their low- 
est ordinary soundings, that a correct 
scale of comparison can be made. 

A neck of the main land to the north, 
and a point of Anastasia island to the 
south, form the entrance to the port. St. 
Augustine stands on the west side of the 
bay, the anchorage being in front of the 
city. The adjacent country has a very 
unpromising, and indeed, rather forbid- 
ding aspect. An air of barrenness strikes 
the eye on all sides; but residence re- 
moves those unfavourable impressions, 
the country being found healthy, and 
much more productive than could be ex- 
pected from appearances. On the island 
of Anastasia is a quarry of calcareous 
freestone, or rather a concrete carbonate 
of lime, formed by marine exuvie. Of 
this stone has been built the fortifications, 
and most of the houses in St. Augustine. 


One of the most curious objects in 
the topography of Florida, is the Eoka- 
fonoke or Owa-qua-phenogaw swamp. 

This drowned tract is nearly circular, 
about sixty miles diameter, or covering 
near 2800 square miles. The first idea 
that is awakened by a survey of this tract, 
is, that where it now spreads, once ex- 
isted alake. The rivers which flow from 
it, into either the Atlantic ocean or Gulf 
of Mexico, are sluggish, and have more 
the aspect of outlets from other rivers or 
lakes, than of rivers themselves correctly 
so designated. The position of the Eoke- 
fanoke swamp, favours our theory. Oc- 
cupying the centre from which are dis- 
charged, in various directions, the Oke- 
tock-onne, St. Marks, Suwaney, Nassau, 
and St. Mary’s rivers; we are warranted 
in suggesting the probability, that the pe- 
ninsula of Florida was once insulated, 
and that the depositions from the conti- 
nent and gulf stream, have long closed the 
separating channel: the remains of which 
are yet determined and attested by the 
structure of the shores of the northeast 
side of Apalche bay, and by the aspect 
of the Eokefanoke swamp, and St. Mary’s 
river. 

The ‘climate and season’ of Flo- 
rida are treated by the author at some 
length. The mean heat of Pensacola 
is stated at 65.5, and of St. Augus- 
tine at 66.15 of Farenheit. At the 
mean temperature of 66.5, snow is a 
rare phenomenon. In 1760, however, 
the ice was an inch thick in Florida, 
as low as lat. 29°. “One of the most 


important subjects of inquiry con- 
nected with the acquisition of Flori- 
da te the United States, is,” says 


Mr. D., correctly, “the enlargement 
of the range of vegetable life which 
that country opens to our citizens.” 
He then proceeds to a minute consi- 
deration of the circumstances in 
which the climate, soil, and vegetable, 
must unite in order to produce it be- 
neficial culture. Maize and _ rice 
may be almost indefinitely propaga- 
ted. Of cocoa and the vine, he speaks 
as follows: 


Cocoa.—In a well written pamphlet, 
published recently in this city, by Mr. P. 
S. Chazotte, it is stated that one acre will 
contain 441 cocoa trees, and that one 
man is capable of taking care of and ga- 
thering the fruit of four acres, valued at 
the annual amount of 529 dollars and 20 
cents. 

This exhibits a very profitable applica- 
tion of human labour; but as Mr. Chazotte 
has not informed us at what minimum heat 
the cocoa tree will continue to vegetate, 
we cannot determine, by comparison, 
whether or not it can be introduced into 
Florida. The cocoa being a_ tropical 
plant, and demanding many years to come 
to maturity, its easy introduction into 
Florida is doubtful.* 

Almost every species of the vitis vini- 
fera can be cultivated to advantage in all 
countries enjoining a mean annual tem- 
perature of 16 centigrade degrees, equal 
to 60.8 of Fahrenheit’s scale, and where 
the season of vintage is not subject to re- 
peated showers of rain. By reference to 
the foregoing tables, it will be seen, that 
all Florida, with the southern parts of 
Lousiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Georgia, have a mean temperature above 
that requisite for the vine. Whether 
those regions have a mean autumn cli- 
mate sufficiently exempt from rain, to ad- 
mit the ripening and gathering of the 
grape to beneficial purpose, is another 
and much more difficult subject of inquiry. 
If the southern part of the Florida penin- 
sula has an atmosphere of the serenity de- 
scribed by Romans, it will, where the 
svil is suitable, no doubt yield the grape 
in full perfection. This delicate and sin- 
gular fruit, however, in every country 
where it has been cultivated, seems to 
vary its qualities and quantum of produce 
more, from less change of soil and climate, 
than any vegetable matter yet produced 
by human labour. In European coun- 
tries, the same species of vine, within a 
few miles, and where difference of locali- 
ty is imperceptible, yields wine of taste, 
colour, and inherent qualities essentially 
different. The vine is perhaps, of all ve- 
getables, th® one of which theoretic cal- 
culations can be depended upon with 
least certainty. Mr. Chazotte calculates 
the value of one man’s labour in a vineyard 
at the annual produce of 2132 gallons of 
wine, at 30 cents per gallon, or 639 dollars 
and 60 cents.” With the specific cultiva- 
tion of the vine or its mean produce we 








* Chazotte’s pamphlet, p. 16. 
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are unacquainted, but such reward for 
human iabour appears overcharged. It 
is certain, that no known human .pursuit 
in the United States, when employed on 
mechanical labour, offers any such remu- 
neration. 


The olive requires a mean tempe- 
rature of 63, and may be cultivated 
with success in almost any species of 
soil. The coffee shrub, the author 
thinks, will not succeed in Florida, 
north of lat. 28°, or perhaps 27°, and 
as it yields altogether to a very slight 
frost, he concludes that it is, ‘ at 
least, a very precarious plant.’ 

The Date Palm is perhaps, of all vege- 
tables, if capable of being introduced into 
Florida, and there cultivated with suc 
cess. the plant which will find a soil most 
congenial to the development of its fruit 
The date has rendered some arid parts of 
the eastern continent habitable, where no 
other vegetable food could be produced 
from the earth. This tree cannot strict- 
ly be said to have been naturalized in any 
part of Europe. It is found on some con- 
fined and well-sheltered spots in Grena- 
da, in Spain, the south of Italy and Sicily, 
and the islands of Candia and Cyprus, 
but its beneficial culture in those coun- 
tries has been found impracticable. 
Shaw, in his Travels in Barbary and the 
Holy Land, expressly mentions the limit 
of the Date tree, in the latter region, to 
be about N. lat. 32°. Mr. Shaw also 
mentions the Date tree as growing with 
considerable vigour about Jerico, yet 
without bearing fruit, being there too far 


north. The range of this tree in Asia 
and Africa is south of N. lat. 32°; and it 


is very doubtful whether it could be ad- 
vantageously cultivated in any country 
where the mean temperature was below 
75° Fahrenheit. A small part of the pe 

ninsula of Florida has a mean tempera- 
ture not materially different from this; it 
is, therefore, probable that the Date may 
become a naturalized plant of that coun- 
try. The warm sandy soil is no doubt 
well adapted to favour the growth and 
fructification of this tree. The family of 
the Palms flourish farther northwards, and 
we have seen that the summer climate of 
the North American coast is more than 
seven degrees of Fahrenheit warmer than 
the corresponding season on the eastern 
continent; consequently, N. lat. 28° in 
Florida, is, in summer, equal in climate to 
the north side of the tropic of Cancer in 
Africa, local influence excepted. 

The orange tree grows wild in 
Florida, but north of lat. 28° it is lia- 
ble to occasional destruction by frost. 
The almond, peach, apricot and nec- 
tarine, may be cultivated with per- 
fect facility. The fig is already com- 
mon in the southern parts of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, and over 
all Lousiana; its success in Florida, 
therefore, is a watter of course. The 





pomegranate also, is already cultiva- 
ted in Lousiana, and will probably be 
introduced into Florida. ‘The author 
strongly recommends the cultivation 
of that species of sesamum called 
oriental benne. 


The oil of this plant is little, if any, in 
ferior to that of the olive; and as this ve 
getable is annual, and ripens it seed near- 
ly as far north as does cotton, it can be 
cultivated where the olive cannot. Dr. 
James Mease of this city, has now in bis 
possession benne oil, five years old, and 
yet pure and sweet. We have long been 
of opinion, that where the olive tree is in 
any considerable degree precarious, its 
place is more than supplied by the benne 
This sesamum is not, however, the only 
plant from the seed of which a succeda- 
neum can be found for the olive. 

**Oil extracted from the seed of the 
white poppy is agreeably sweet, and has 
the odour of nut oil, does not coagulate 
at from 20 to 30 degrees below the freez- 
ing point; it contains much fixed air, and 
remains years without rancidity. Except 
the very finest and purest olive oil, the 
poppy oil is the best (benne excepted) yet 
adopted tor table use. Its only fault is. 
that it is unsuitable for the lamp. Of all 
known oils, that of the poppy is found to 
have most effect in correcting the asperi- 
ties of olive oil.” 

The extremely severe winter of 1709, 
destroyed almost all the olive and walnut 
trees in France, and forced the inhabit- 
ants to have recourse to other vegetable 
oils, such as rape seed, and that of the 
poppy. The cultivation of the latter, and 
the use of the oil,;was becoming general 
in France, whet a prejudice against its 
use was raised by some persons interested 
in the commerce of olive oil, and who im- 
ported from foreign countries a quantity 
of olive oil proportionate to the immense 
consumption of the capital and the other 
principal cities of the kingdom. It was ne- 
cessary to persuade the consumers, that 
the oil of the poppy was stupifying and 
dangerous, because extracted from the 
same capsule with opium. Reasoning so 
specious flew from mouth to mouth, the 
poppy was decried, and tbe venders alone 
knew how to take advantage of the pub- 
lic deception. They mixed a third, a 
fourth, or a half with foreign olive oil, 
(the quality of which was actually enhan- 
ced by the mixture,) and they sold the 
composition for the sweetest and best 
oii.* 

It was in 1715 or 1716, that those sus- 
picions against the poppy oil were raised. 
The general of police of Paris, in 1717, 
consulted the faculty of medicine of that 
city, who, on the 28th of June, named 
commissioners who were to proceed to 
the most scrupulous examination of the 
poppy oil. The experiments were made 
in presence of above forty members of the 





* Cours d’ Agriculture, article Poppy, 
Vol. VII. p. 460. 





faculty, and the commissioners reported, 
“that the oil contained nothing narco- 
tick, or injurious to health; and that its 
use ought to be permitted.” But avidity 
and power in this, as in too many other 
instances, triumphed over science and 
common sense. Prejudices and reclama- 
tions impeded the use, by loading the sale 
of the ponpy oil with burthensome re- 
strictions. The Abbe Rozier, who after- 
wards edited the Course of Agriculture, 
and who perfectly understood the relative 
value of the respective oils, interested 
himself in ascertaining the physical pro- 
perties of that of the poppy; he observes, 
“that as soon as the salubrity of this oil 
was demonstrated on the highest species 
of evidence, and after I had been assured 
that it would remain sweet and without 
smell as long as that of the olive; I pre- 
sented, in July. 1773. to the general of 
police, 2 memorial. in which I exposed 
the advantages which would result to the 
interests of the people, to commerce, and 
to agriculture, from the free sale of poppy 
vil. The faculty of Paris was again con- 
sulted, and again, after a long series of 
experiments, confirmed, in February, 
1774, the former decree of 1716; and thus, 
a second time, by legitimate judges, the 
poppy oil was declared healthy, and in no 
respect pernicious, and as containing no 
narcotick principle. The college of phy- 
sicians of Lisle in Flanders, where the 
consumption of pure poppy oil was in com- 
mon use, had given a previous decision to 
the same eflect, September 16th, 1773.” 

“Finally,” continnes M. Rosier, “ by 
force of care and solicitation, I succceded 
in procuring new letters patent, by which 
the free manufacture and sale of poppy 
oil was permitted to the whole kingdom.” 

We have been more particular on the 
subject of the poppy oil, from the very 
great probability, that most of the foreign 
oil used in the United States, is actually 
extracted from the poppy. 

“The reiterated cries of the specula- 
tors,”’ continues our author, ‘* and the pa- 
tents they obtained, spread alarm; poppy 
oil was viewed, as very pernicious, ex- 
cept by those who sold it, mixed with 
olive oil. Notwithstanding the most ri- 
gorous prohibitions, this admixture never 
ceased to take place. This fact was 
proved by the frequent seizures made in 
Paris, and by the police registers. The 
pure poppy oil was sold in Paris at 8, 9, or 
10 sous per Ib. whilst mixe« with the olive 
oil it sold at the same time for 20, 22, 24, 
and even 30 sous per Ib. An advantage 
of at least one hundred per cent, was suf- 
ficient to excite the cupidity of the ven- 
ders of the pretended oil of the olive, and 
induce them to decry that of the poppy.” 

If credit is due to the representations of 
this author, and we cannot but consider 
bis authority of the most respectable kind, 
we are purchasing at a high price, from 
foreign countries, what our own fields 
would much more cheaply supply. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Rozier, the mixture of 
poppy oil, so far from deteriorating, really 
lucreases the best properties of the com- 
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mon olive oil. He concludes his general 
observations on the subject in these words: 
“The example of the people of all Eu- 
rope proves the salubrity of oils drawn 
from emulsive vegetable substances, and 
though they become drying in their na- 
ture by art, and suitable to mix painter's 
colours, they are not the less healthy, and 
perfectly supply all the real uses of the 
olive oil. They are less delicate, it is 
true, than the fine oil of Province; but 
the poppy oil, above all others, the olive 
excepted, merits the preference; I say 
more, it is in every respect superior to 
the olive oil, which has commenced to 
have the least strong taste.” 

We may dismiss this subject by assert- 
ing, that the cultivation of the benne, or 
poppy. or both, in the southern states and 
territories of the United States, would be 
a very beneficial revolution in the agri- 
culture of that section of our country. 


Cotton, indigo, and tobacco, will 
certainly succeed where suitable soil 
can be procured. Florida abounds 
with valuable timber. ‘The long leav- 
ed pine is the most abundant. Whole 
forests of this tree, unmixed, or but 
slightly, with other timber, occur in 
the northern and western parts. Ten 
or eleven species of oaks are found, 
of which the live oak is most valua- 
ble. It grows abundantly on the 
margin of lakes and rivers, but pe- 
rishes if exposed to frequent immer- 
sion of its roots. Of the different 
varieties of indigenous productions, 
Mr. D. gives a particular enumera- 
tion, with which the section relating 
to geography and natural history, is 
pel re ms | This is followed by a 
chronological table. 
Theappendix contains I. the princi- 
pal documents relative to the cession. 
I. A letter (originally published in a 
Charleston paper) from a person who 
had * passed the major part of his 

ears in the province,’ giving a very 
- sseoatior eg and we suspect, highly 
coloured picture of its natural advan- 
tages. We make the following short 
extract, as it relates to a very impor- 
tant subject, about which Mr. Darby 
has not given us much information, 
although all important to those who 
may contemplate a settlement in the 
new territory. 

There are intervals in the extremes of 
our seasons, when the heat and cold are 
severely felt; but their duration is very 
short; the heat being rarely found op- 
pressive, more than an hour or two at a 
time; the cold for more than a day or 
two—and the nights are generally cool 
throughout the summer. Nor are these 
sudden transitions productive of those se- 
rious consequences that so frequently 
grow out of them, io other countries. 





Colds are common with us, but very rare- 
ly indeed are they known to terminate in 
consumptive diseases; for as we do not 
require so warm shelter and apparel as 
are indispensable in less favoured cli- 
mates, we.are not so highly wrought on as 
to receive deep impressions from the tran- 
sitions; and when we have received any 
at all, the grateful elasticity and purity of 
our air, soon disperses the evil. Nor are 
we exempt from fevers; but owing to our 
happy mediocrity of climate, and purity 
of atmosphere, they do not occur se often, 
and then they are devested of that viru- 
lence which characterize some of them to 
the north, south, and west of us; and 
those of the more fatal kinds, we have ne- 
ver suffered by; nay, they have several 
times been imported, but died in the sub- 
jects who brought them. In short, we 
have ever had but little call for the doc 
tor, apothecary, or grave-digger. 

The general purity of our air is potent 
to every observer. Let him but look 
around at distant objects, for instance a 
tree, and not only the limbs, but the 
leaves are distinguishable a long way off. 
as though it was a miniature painting he 
held in his hand; or as though he looked 
at it, near by, through a spy-glass re- 
versed. 


No. IIL. of the appendix contains 
additional notices of Pensacola and 
St. Augustine. The first is said to 
have a population of about 3000 per- 
sons. The site is almosta plain with 
a sandy soil. The harbour is ex- 
cellent. ‘No one in America is more 
effectually defended from the winds. 
St. Augustine is not equal to Pensa- 
cola in a commercial point of view, 
but the remarkable healthiness of its 
situation,’ Mr. D. thinks, « will render 
it the Montpelier of the Atlantic 
slope.” Its present population does 
not exceed 2500 persons. 

No. V. is an extract from the Na- 
tural History of East and West Flo- 
rida, by Bernard Romans, published 
in 1775, and relates particularly to 
the climate. For the reason given 
above, we make the following ex- 
tracts. 

After this general division of the coun- 
try, | think it is not improper to begin 
with an account of the air, which this pro 
vince enjoys very pure and clear; fogs 
are seldom known any where except up- 
on St. John’s river, but the dews are very 
heavy, the spring and summer are in ge- 
neral dry, the autumn very changeable; 
the beginning of winter wet and stormy, 
but the latter part very dry and serene; 
from the end of September to the end of 
June, there is perhaps not any where a 
more delightful climate to be found, but 
all July, August, and most of September, 
are excessively hot, yet the changes from 
hot to cold are not so sudden, as in Caro- 





lina, and frost is not frequently known, 
the noon day’s sun is always warm; the 
severest cold ever known there affects 
not the tender china orange trees, which 
grow here to a very great perfection. I 
scruple not to say, that this fruit here ex- 
ceeds in goodness every other of the kind 
I have yet seen, however the change from 
the middle of this climate, to the northern 
part of it is much more perceptible from 
heat to cold, than it was to the southward 
from cold to heat, in the year 1770 and 
1771. I felt very severe weather about 
the river Nassau, and to the southward of 
the town of St. Augustine, the climate 
changes so gradually, that it is not per- 
ceivable to the above named lat. of 27: 
40: where there is no frost at all, and 
which I have always set down as the line 
of no frost. From this line to the south. 
ern extent, is a most charming climate, 
the air almost always serene; on the east 
side ‘the common trade wind, and on 
the west side the Apalachian sea breeze 
from the west to the northwest, refresh 
this delightful peninsula during the sum- 
mer; here we find all the produce of more 
northern climes mixed with the inhabi- 
tants of the tropics, and this as well in the 
water as on the land, nor is there ever so 
great a cold as to destroy the fruits of the 
south, nor so great a heat as to parch the 
produce of the north; in all this peninsula 
is remarkable, that rain is always prog- 
nosticated one or two days before it falls, 
and this by either an immoderate dew or 
no dew at all, so that if a very heavy dew 
falls, it is a certain sign of rain, and the 
same if on calm fine nights there be no 
dew, but I cannot account for this pheno- 
menon. 


- . * x & * 


The south and south-west winds make a 
thick heavy air. and are in my opinion, 
hurtful to the lungs; they also occasion 
the sultry weather, so much complained 
of ia July and August. The winds from 
the eastern quarter every where between 
the south-east and north-east, are cool 
and moist, and they cause the frequent 
showers, by which the very sand ot this 
climate is endued with so prodigious a ve- 
getative power that it amazes every one. 
The winds froin the east to the north are 
agreeably cool, and from the north to the 
north-west, occasion what is here called 
cold weather; I have frequently kept 
thermometrical journals, but have none 
left now for inspection. 

I remember the general height of the 
mercury on Fahrenheit’s scale to have 
been in the shade where the air was net 
prevented circulating freely about it, be- 
tween 84° and 88° and on some sultry hot 
days in July and August, I have known it 
to rise up to 94°, when at the same time by 
carrying it out and exposing it to the sun, 
it will rise in a very short time up to 114°, 
nor can I remember ever to have secon it 
above one or two degrees below the freez- 
ing point; it isimpossible for one to ima- 
gine how inexpressibly temperate the 
weather is here from the latter end of Sep- 
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tember to the latter end of June; the 
western part of this northern division is 
not so very hot insummer, as the whole 
eastern shore of the peninsula is, but its 
sea shore is much more exposed to the 
bleak winter winds. 

In the southern division F have never 
seen the mercury in Fabrenheit’s thermo- 
meter below the temperate point, and I 
cannot remember ever to have seen it 
higher than in the northera division. 

* * * * * * 


Before I quit this subject of the air, 1 
cannot help taking notice of a remark, 
which I have read some where, made by 
Dr. James M‘Kenzie, which is that damp- 
ness or discolouring of plaister, and wains- 
coat, the soon moulding of bread, moist- 
ness of sponge, dissolution of loaf sugar, 
rusting of metals, and rotting of furni- 
ture, are certain marks of a bad air; now 
every one of those marks, except the last, 
are more to beseen at St. Augustiue, than 
in any place I ever was at, and yet I do 
not think, that on all the continent, there 
isa more healthy spot; burials have been 
less frequent here than any where else, 
where an equal number of inhabitants is to 
be found, and it was remarked during my 
stay there, that when a detachment of the 
royal regiment of artillery once arrived 
there in a sickly state, none of the inhabi- 
tants caught the contagion, and the troops 
themselves soon recruited; I also know of 
several asthmatic and consumptive sub- 
jects, who have been greatly relieved 
there; the Spanish inhabitants lived here 
to a great age, and certain itis, that the 
people of the Havana looked on it as their 
Montpelier, frequenting it for the sake of 
health; I therefore ascribe the above cir- 
cumstances to the nature of the stone 
wherewith the houses are built. 

Haloes, or as they are vulgarly called, 
circles round the sun and moon, are very 
often seen, and are sure forerunners of 
rain if not wind storms: those of the sun 
are less frequent, but they are always fol- 
lowed by very violent gales of wind; it is 
remarkable, that if in those haloes a break 
is observed, that break is always towards 
the quarter, from whence the wind be- 
gins; water spouts are often seen along 
this coast, but I cannot learn that they 
ever occasioned any mischief, aor could | 
learn, that earthquakes have ever been 
experienced in this part of the world. 





Wallace: a Historical Tragedy, in 
five acts; first performed at the 
Theatre Royal Covent Garden, on 
Tuesday Nov. 14th, 1820. By ¢ 
E. Walker, Esq. London, 1820. 


The London Journals inform us 
that this tragedy was received with 
great applause at Covent Garden, and 
we understand it is shortly to be pro- 
duced at the Philadelphia 'T ‘heatre. The 
subject is certainly well chosen and 
we believe new to the drama; but Mr. 





Walker's performance, however wel! 
suited for the stage, is not altogether 
calculated to please i inthe closet. There 
are some good lines and impr essiv e 
scenes, but. the principal character is 
too sentimental and showy for pri- 
vate reading, and the conduct of the 
story is rather clumsily man: ave. 
Wallace it appears was privately 
married to Helen, who had been pre- 
viously affianced to Douglas and was 
also beloved by Monteith. ‘The dis- 
covery of this fact by Wallace to 
Monteith, which takes place at the 
opening of the play, increases the 
previous animosity of the latter to- 
wards the former. He, however, dis- 
guises it and endeavours by an art- 
ful disclosure of the circumstance to 
Douglas, to excite him to revenge. 
The latter is wonderfully magnani- 
mous and resigns his claim without 
a murmur. Monteith baffled in this 
design, engages a dependant to carry 
her off in the heat of battle which now 
takes place with the English army. 
Douglas opportunel; ‘ly rescues her from 
the hands of her enemies and restores 
her to her husband. Wallace is de- 
feated and retires to a retreat among 
the rocks of Clyde, where he is 
traced by Monteith, betrayed and de- 
livered up to the English. ‘The last 
act finds him in prison, and the me- 
lancholy conclusion of his career is 
detailed ina manner that cannot fail 
to have great effect in the represen- 
tation. 

We can give but few extracts from 
this small piece. The battle scene 
in the third act is thus described. 


Act II. 


A plain, supposed to be near the field of Battle. 
Drum and Trumpets as the curtain draws. 
Enter Monteith, Fergus, §c. hastily. 

Mon. Enough—ye have your orders; at the 
side 
Of yon precipitous and secret glen, 
She waits the issue of the fight; away, 
And fortune great as your designs attend you. 
(£zxit Fergus and others. 
Ay, my young mistress! tho’ I nothing prize thee, 
As heaven who knows this heart will bear me 
witness, 
But asa step to my ambition; still 
Thou must be mine, and shalt be; thy broad 
lands, 
The means whereby I mount to glorious power! 
Ha! Ramsay! 


Scene I. 


Enter Ramsay. 
Whither! from the field? 

Ram. All’s lost! 
Stuart lies low amid his slaughtered bands: 
And Comyn, or from cowardice of heart, 

Or predetermined treachery, withholds 

His legions, as a last resource—I haste 

To summon the reserve. (evit.) 
Mon. I seek the fight! 
(Waking a few steps to the side, then pausing. ) 





Why, this is well; the game goes bravely on; 

Stuart, the Bute, is down; and Cumbernauld 

Denies to lead his forces to the field! 

Nay, Wallace, ’tis in vain thou striv’st; in vain 

That right arm still so desperately deals 

The ponderous death axe round; thy sun hath 
spent 

Its meteor blaze, and sets torise nomore! Evit. 

(Tumult from without—several Soldiers pass 

in disordev across the stage; Douglas endca- 
vowring to rally them.) 


Doug. Turn, turn for honour! are ye Scots, 
and fly? 
Your freedom’s standard, which thro’ years -of 
fame 
Has led to conquest, trampled in the dust! 
I charge ye, stand! 
Sol. It is in vain we strive! 
Who shall withstand their numbers? 
Wal. (rushing in.) Wallace! I will! 
Yes, let contention thunder to the clouds, 
And ruin pour the purpling deluge on; 
Here will f fix—and singly stem the tide, 
Till the foil’d waves back to their fount retire, 
Or ’whelm me in their rush! 
Doug. Thou gallant heart! 
Oh, can ye gaze on worth like this, my friends, 
And seek inglorious flight? 


Wal. (with indignation.) Let them go all! 
Ye shivering hinds! hence, to the lordly Edward; 
Display a show of penitence, and beg him 
On bended knees to spare your recreant lives! 
He will forgive ye, he is merciful— 

Most kind, and inerciful ;—Oh, Scots'—Scots!— 

Heavens! must I call you such!—there was a 
time, 

When in a cause like this, your sires had stood 

Each undismayed against a host of tyrants; 

Reck’d not of numbers—no, nor felt a wound, 

While he who gave it lived;—Oh, shame! look 
there! 

See where the foe knee deep in carnage strives 

O’er your fallen countrymen!—what!—have ye 


hearts, 
Nor rush to instant vengeance? 
Sol. Lead us on, 
We'll follow—to the death we'll follow Wal- 
lace! 


Wal. Ha!—then, indeed there’s hope—thou, 
Douglas, speed 
Eastward thy course—for there the gallant 
Graeme 
Urges unequal war; and needs our succour— 
Myself will stem the assault—on comrades— 
on— 
And let the shout of liberty resound 
From hill to hill—till the loud echo shake 
The tyrant’s inmost soul—forward— 
Death!—death, or victory? 
Sol. Liberty and Wallace! 
| Exeunt, tumultuously. 


Scene II. 


-1 deep Glen, surrownded on all sides by lofty 
banks, §&c.—Kievly and Helen discovered— 
Kierly has climbed an eminence, and is look- 
ing out as at the battlk—Helen below. 

Hel. Canst thou see anght, good Kierly? 
Kier. O’er the plain 

_— eye bebold a fierce and fiery mass, 
Confusecly mix’d together—but no more— 

Thick clouds of dust forbid a furthex view. 
Helen. Moments of doubt and terror! where 

art thou? 

Now where art thou ’mid such surrounding pe- 

rils, 

My hear's’s sole hope—mine owna—own war 

rior, Wallace? 
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Or, whevesoe er—watch o’er his precious -afe- | And on bent knees before the haughty Southron, ; "Tis past, ’tis nothing—wherefore should it 
ty— Swore fealty to Edward. sway ye? 
Protect him, heaven! Wal. Patience! heart— Doug. Oh Wallace! this to us, thine own fast 
(Distant shouts from without. | Fealty to Edward'—reptiles! grovelling rep- friends? 


Ha!—hark! what sounds were those? 

Kier. By heaven and earth— 
Tis as I fear’d—in that so desperate charge 
The toe have pierced our ranks—and vainly now 
May Scotland stem the assault—all—all is 

over. 

Helen, Sayst thou 

Kier. They fly—on this and every side, 
Oh! s ght of shame! they fly— 

Hel. And Wallace—speak— 

Kier. | can discern him not— 

Hel. And yet, oh fool!— 
Fool that I was to think it—would he fly?— 
Would Wallace fly? vain hope—-he’s dead, he’s 





? 


dead! 
And yet I live to say so! 
Kier. Hah!—’tis he! 


Yes, now I see him—he disdaius to fly— 
Tho’ press’d by numbers, still maintains his 
stand ; 
High lifts his mailed arm, and shouts aloud, 
Alas! how vainly—to his shattered bands, 
Who faint and flag behind'— 
Hel. ( falling on her knees) Save—save him, 
Heaven! 
Kier. Ov. how he stems the opposing powers, 
and still 
Would reinforce the fight!—in vain—in vain— 
They press around—they gird him singly in— 
They close upon him with o’erwhelming force— 
Oh, | can gaze no more! 

Hel. My mother earth'!— 
Thou last sole rest and refuge of the weary, 
Receive me to thy sheltering breast for ever! 

(Sinking on a bank—Kierly descenis.) 
Kier. By beaven he shall not be thus vilely 
lost— 
Where is Monteith? the generous Grame—the 
Douglas’— 
Will they stand by, and see their cha pion slain? 
It cannot be—myself will seek them out,— 
Will haste to save—but ab! I had forgot— 
( Observing Helen, with concern.) 
Hel. Me! me! away—waste not a thought on 
me! 
(impatiently)—Still, still, thou tarriest. 

Kier. All Heaven’s saints preserve thee! 


Tie following extract relates to the 
period after his defeat. 
Scene IV. 


4 mountainous view on the Banks of the Carron, 
bounded by thick woods and precipices—W ai- 
lace, with his troop appear descending a pass 
among the rocks—they range themselves in 
Sront—Wallace advancing. 

Wal. Welcome ye rude aud everduring wilds! 
Ye rocks and mountains!—since it must be so; 
Thank Heaven your shades remain a refuge still 
From fraud and tyranuy—here, here at least 
We may respire in freedom!—Kierly, say, 
Has care been taken that the Lady Helen 
Rests, as becomes her state? 

Kier. It has, my Lord. 


(Enter Ramsay, hastily.) 

Wal How now? 

Ram. Oh, pardon, Wallace, that I come 
The wessenger of ill 

Wal. Say on—I hear thee. 

Ram. Scotland hath sold her to eternal shame! 
But now, as I have learnt, from Stirling's porch, 
The recreavt Comyn, Athol, and the rest 
Of those cold hearted Lords, came cowering 

forth, 





tiles! — 
Their children’s shame—their country’s curse 
pursue them! 
’Tis past then—Freedom! thou hast spurned a 
race 
Unworthy to possess thee—and on wing 
Of righteous indignation borne, art fled 
For ever hence! What then remains to me 
Who nine long years have laboured to preserve 
thee? 
Must I no more attend thy sacred call; 
But like a slave—oh ignominy !—learn 
To lick the foot that treads me to the earth? 
Curse on the thought! no, let the world beside 
Bow to the tyrant’s bidding—thou, my soul, 
Still shalt assert thy rights—maintain thy free- 
dom! 
Enter Douglas. 
Doug. Quick, bring me to your chief—Ob! 
Wallace, fly— 
Fly this accursed land of death and chains, 
Or horrors wait thee—that my balled tongue 
Wants strength to utter. 

Wal. Nay, proceed, and bold!y— 
Whate’er the event | have a soul to meet it! 

Doug. Thus then—the ignoble council of the 

land 

Have, with one voice, denounced thee as a trai- 
tor! 

Nay further, have decreed, that not your vir- 
tues, 

Your long desert, and sufferings in their cause, 

Shall save you from an ignominious doom; 

A guilty price 1s set upon your head, 

Aud death proclaimed ’gainst all that barbour 

ou! 
Wal. a! Traitor!—twas the word—Wal- 
lace and traitor! 
Down climbing heart, be patient and endure; 
Said he not traitor? Ha!—t did not thmk 
Co be thus infamized—but let it pass 
There’s a tribunal here (strikes his breast) that 
will acquit me!—(with a burst of indignation. ) 
Traitor! 

Doug. Alas! his words are wild; his looks 
Ucform'd as clouds amid the shifting storm; 
*T was as I fear’d, too much for his great heart. 

Wal. (endeavouring to overcome his emotions) 
Not so—'tis past—the stroke was somewhat 

sudden— 
But it is past and all within is still; 
The scaflold—ay, it isa meet reward 
For freeing an oppressed race from bondage; 
Chains too,—’tis well,—these limbs have yet of 
pith . 
Sufficient to sustain the heaviest weight 
Oppression can impose; why pause ye then? 
Lo! where I stand, unarm’d, approach and bind 
me! (Throwing away his sword and 
stretching forth his arms. 
Doug. Bind thee! and could’st thou think— 
1 am dumb. 
Wal Tut! this forbearance lives not in your 





hearts; 

What, tho’ thro’ years I’ve led ye on to con- 
quest, 

To hard earn’d fame—in common with the 
meanest, 


Encounter’d want and wo, fatigue and danger; 

When faint with famine, and our only food 

Such casual viands as the swell of the tide 

Flung on the frothy shore, I've shar’d my mor- 
sel 

Unsparingly with all—and won at length, 

"ven as it were from her abode in Heaven, 





Beshrew me now, but ’tis unkindly said; 
Have we preserved our faith inviolate 
Thro* every ebb and flow of changeful fortune, 
Thus long, and think’st thou we could e’er be- 
tray? 
Wal. (hastily) Ye will not then, ye will not 
give me up 
To ignominious bonds? Yet pause awhile, 
Revolve the late decree of Scotland’s lord! 
** Who harbours or abets the proscribed outlaw, 
The—traitor Wallace”—think 
Doug. It weighs not with us; 
Lo! where in sight of Heaven I draw my sword, 
And dedicate my faith to thee and freedom. 
(Kissing the blade in token of his oath.) 
Ram. Thine be the voice of all, 
Doug. Tis nobly said! 
Swear then my comrades, swear, whate’er betide, 
Thro’ every chance and change, thro’ weal or 
wo, 
To stand or fall with liberty and Wallace! 
Swear on this stee!— 

( Presenting his sword, they are about to take 
the oath required, when Wallace hastily 
interposes. 

Wal. No, no, no oaths! 
If in your hearts a voice, as one from Heaven, 
Cry not ** to arms, to arms against oppression.” 
Away at once: oaths will not bind thee more. 
Doug. Such is the force 1 own within this 
breast. 
Ram. And I. 
Kier. And all. 
Wal. (exultingly) Then are ye conquerors! 
Yes, conquerors, ev’n in death—tbe soul can 
still 
Triumph o’er thraldom in its latest grasp! 
Brave hearts! once more my spirit towers with- 
in me! 
Thus leagned, methinks I could in safety stand 
égainst the war of worlds—yet is there one 
Amid your ranks, mine eye i vain requires, 
And fain would find: tell me,—I fear to ask— 
Where is Monteith? He fell not in the conflict. 
Doug. He lives, but 
Wal. Hah! | understand—a slave! 
In sooth 1} deem’d not this: there rests but then 
Toadd, henceforward, cousin, we are twain! 
Come, let us on—there is a secret path, 
Habitual to my tread, that thro’ you glen, 
In winding maze, doth lead to a retreat 
mong the rocks of Clyde—a sanctuary 
That tyrant force might strive in vain to pierce; 
There let us fix; and watch thro’ slav’ry’s night 
For vengeance on the oppressor! forward friends, 
Wallace still lives for Scotland! 





We conclude our extracts with the 
last scene. 


1 spacious court, supposed to be near the place of 
execution, with turrets and arched gate im front, 
the whole presenting the appearance of an an- 
cient fortress of considerable extent— Wallace, 
&e. discovcred—guards stationed on either side; 
as the scene draws a loud roll of drums. 


Fitz E. Here pause awhile: this is thy latest 
stage! 
Yon circling multitudes do mark the spot 
Where thou art doom’d to die. Bethink thee ther 
If, ere thou reachest that (remendous bourne, 
Thou hast aught to offer. 





Keluctant Liberty!—what recks it now? 


Wal. Nothing! 

Fitz E. ttis well, 
1 may proceed then, say? 

Wal. Proceed! 
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Helen (without) Hold! hold! 
Wal. That voice! oh! haste me to the block— 
or, here, 
Here, end me on the instant! ah! she comes! 
Hide! hide! me from her view!— 
Helen rushes on followed by Gloster, then with a 
scream of joy falling on her knees— 
He lives, he lives! 

Thank Heaven he lives! and f am not too late; 
Still, still on earth we may be blest! 

Wal. (not having heard her) 

This is indeed to die! I feel it here, 
It grapples at the very strings of life; 
And art thou come, thou cruc!! to behold 

The stroke of death dealt on me? 

Helen. Oh! no, no— 
Thou shalt not die—the king himself, my love— 
The king himself has said that thou shalt live; 
Oh! ’tis too much to see thee thus again; 

Thus rescued from the very verge of fate— 
It is too much—I must not dwell on it— 

I must not—else I shall be mad—quite mad, 
And lose ye spite of all. 

Wal. My best, best love! 
Calm thee awhile—yet much, alas! I fear 
Thou hast been deceived:—my lord of Gloster, 


Oh! this 


say, 
These ate transports, what may they import? 
Glos. First then, that thou art free!—this 
angel here, 
And sure no gentlest advocate from Heaven, 
On errand of sweet mercy, e’er could plead 
With more resistless energy, even now 
From the King’s hand hath won thee a reprieve! 
Lady, produce the pacquet that thou bearest, 
And let that speak the rest. 
Helen. (teaving open her vest) ’Tis here, ’tis 
here! 
Out on these fastenings, here. 
Glos. Receive it Wallace, 
And read the terms. 


Wal. The terms!—there needs it not— 
On to the block! (Helen stands in despair.) 
Glos. Ye powers, and wilt thou then— 


Wilt thou reject?— 

Helen. (rapidly) Oh no! he will accede— 
1 know him well, he will accede to ail; 
Be satisfied—to all you may require! 
Ah! me, I prate I know not what—oh Wallace! 
By the blest vow that link’d our lives in one; 
And by that love, which, if’t indeed be true, 
What thine empassioned lips so oft have swore 
Thou hast ever borne me, do not banish quite 
The sole, sole hope of my most wretched state; 
But oh! in mercy to a soul, bow’d down 
And sunk in extreme agony, ob! say 
But those, those only words, that thou wilt live— 
And | am blest! 

Wal. 

The terms— 

Hel. Oh, no! thou wilt accept them—ay— 
There is a softening spirit in thine eye— 

Thou wilt accept them? 

Wal. Oh! my tora—torn heart! 
Knowst thou their import? 

Hel. No! thy life was saved— 
Thy life!—twas all 1 knew—’twas all | asked— 
Twas all I seek’d of — 

Wal. Then there rests but this—- 
Helen! I yield my fate into thine hands!— 

(giving her the pacquet.) 
Read o’er the terms—and if thou deem them 
such 
As honour might accept—I will abide— 
So hear and help me, Heaven—by thy decree! 
Hel. (after a pause, during which she has en- 
deavoured to read.) 
There is @ thickening mist about mine eyes— 


My love!—thou dost forget— 





I cannot see—(to Gloster, giving the pacquet.) 
Read—read—I prithee read— 
Glos. Thus then saith Edward— Let the 
prisoner swear : 
Henceforward to renounce his country’s cause? 
With all submission, paying homage due 
Tu England’s mightier throne—and he is free!” 
Wal. Now—Helen—fix my doom!— 
Helen. (taking the pacquet) Are such—are 
such 
The imposed conditions, in regard of which 
He can alone be saved?—and must he—ha!— 
Must he? I will not dare to dwell on it! 
Oh no!—’twere rank—’twere odious in the sight 
Ofearth and heaven—of men and angels—odious. 
And yet—the horrible alternative! 
How shall I e’er—ob, lieaven! and all ye powers! 
Is it in human nature for a wife 
To doom a husband’s death?—to sign him o’er 
To the feel headsman’s axe—and see that neck, 
Round which her passionate arms so oft’ have 
cluo 
In thrilling speechless ecstasy—I cannot— 
(with a convulsive shudder) 
No!—’tis too horrible!—I cannot do it. 
Wal. Yet recollect thee —love— 
I have confided in thine honour! 


Hel. Ha!— 
And must I then?— 
Wal. No more—I wait my doom! 


Glos. Yet pause awhile—reflect be is thine 
own— 
Flesh of thy flesh—thine own true bosom’s lord!-- 
And heaven and nature join to bid thee save 
him! 
Speak but the word then— 
Wal. Helen! 
Glos. From the axe 
0” the headsman snatch him! 
Hel. (in a state of desperation, and summoning 
all her fortitude) No! if such the terms, 
Barbarians! we disclaim—we tread upon them! 
(tearing the paper) 
And thus—encircled in each other’s arms 
Thus—thus, we'll die together! 
(throwing herself into his arms, he strains 
her to his heart ) 


Enter Clifford. 
Clif. Good, my lords, 
The king bnt now has sent me to revoke 
His late so hasty act of grace and see 
Swift execution done upon the Scot— 
Justly incensed, for that the traitor, Bruce, 
Even now, as we have heard, hath fled to Scot- 
land; 
And at the head of that revolted realm, 
*Mid thousands, who acclaimed him king, again 
Hath bid defiance to our Southron powers! 
Wal. (who had lisfened to this intelligence with 
encreasing rapture, now rushes forward and 
with a burst of exultation) 
Ha! free again! once more my country free! 
Catch the blest sound ye choiring angels—ye 
That circie heaven’s high throne exultingly— 
Ye thunders, join your notes, and loud proclaim 
To all the astonished world the tidings round, 
Scotland again is free! the star hathwisen, 
That presages a day of peace! 
The Bruce! the Bruce! he comes—he rushes on, 
Resistless in his might!—a nation starts 
From bondage at his call, and tramples on 
Her chains!—my native land is free! 
Scotland again is free! 


Clif. But for thee 
This instant-—— 
Wal. Aye—this instant to the block! 


Scotland is free—and Wallace falls contented! 
Clif. Now lead him on!— 
The king hath sworn he will not quit yon tower, 





’Till the commingling swell of tramp and drum 
Shall to the city’: utmost bounds proclaim 

The arch-rebel is no more! 

Come!—( Helen falls senseless in the arms of 

Gloster.) 

Wal. Hold yet awhile— 

Helen!—my latest moment is'arrived— =, 
Nay; rouse thee—and collect thy-nobler self 
To bid me one farewell—one dear farewell— 
Till we do part 

Clif. Now—Prisoner—it were best— 
Guards! bear him to the block! 

(Soldiers approach. 

Wal. (with extreme indignation.) 

Back! back! ye slaves! 
Nor dare pollute me with your ruffian hands! 
Shall it not be permitted me to pour 
A few warm tears, o’er an expiring wife? 
Look there' there! there! (throwing himself on 
his knees beside her) Thou loveliest and thou best! 
Is there a power on earth to tear me hence, 
Ere I have ta’en of thee one last embrace? 
Ah me! my wife! my poor, dear, desolate wife! 
And art thou stricken thus for me?—for me 
Falls this stroke on thee? Ah! when I’m gone 
Thou shalt revive! for I have been to thee 
As the fell poison tree, beneath whose shade, 
Thou, sweetest flower, hast sick’ning died away! 
Farewell! farewell! farewell! (retiring slowly.) 

Yet one kiss more! 

One other! oh, eternally farewell! 

( Tearing himself away, yet still gazing on 
her till he is out of sight—a pause, during 
which she exhibits signs of returning ani- 
mation. ) 

Glos. Thou Lily, borne by the rude sway o’th’ 

storm, 

Thus low to earth, dost thou again look up? 

Helen. Where am 1? Still, still in this world 

of wo! 

All horrible things are round me and about me! 
What is it ye would have? Who are ye? Hence, 
Officious, and not merciful! avaunt! 

Ye cannot make me live! ha! look!—look there! 
The very vision of my brain! (gazing wildly upon 
the Scaffold situate at a small distance. ) 

Glos. (aside) Oh, turn aside thine eyes, and 

see it not; come thou with me. (attempting 

to lead her away—she resists.) 

Helen. No, never! never! never! 
Dost thou not see? ’Tis here, I tell thee—there! 
Hence! Ill abide the sight on’t, with a strength 
Of soul—it shalt amaze ye!—still he lives! 
Still!—still'—and pow the parting prayer is o’er, 
And no hope—none! Wallace! but one, one look! 

(Then with a scream of horror) 
Ah, Heaven! he bows his head upon the biock! 
Save—save him! save him 

(She breaks precipitately from the arms of Glos- 

ter, and rushes forward with wild cagerness 

—Douglas, at tig same instant, has burst 

through the surrounding guards, exclaiming 

“ Helen! Helen!”—achen a loud roll of the 

drums is heard from without—she stops as if 

paralized, then, with a wild shriek, falling 
back, expires in the arms of Douglas.) 











LECTURES ON POETRY, BY T. CAMPBELLe 
LECTURE I. PART 2. 
(From the New Monthly Mag. for February.) 
In concluding the former part of 
this Lecture, | remarked, that the 
term poetry, in its extensive and phi- 
losophical meaning, applies to prose 
fictions, when they delight the imagi- 
nation. But I endeavoured to dis- 
criminate the delight of the imaginas- 
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tion, form that mere curiosity in the 
stir of existence, the gratification of 
which is the object of the great mass 
of novels. Fancied events and cha- 
racters are not poetry, unless they 
present conceptions of Nature heigh- 
tened above common-place, skilful 
selected and originally combined. It 
is true, that fiction makes an approach 
to poetry, the moment that it repre- 
sents scenes and incidents, and cha- 
racters, with a story or drama pos- 
sessing harmony of design; but the 
approach will be very distant, if a spi- 
rit be not also infused into the imita- 
tion of life, that shall make it seem 
like a magic vision of the original. 
The imagination cannot be said to be 
exercised, unless we are transported 
beyond reality 

{havealso said, that comedy, though 
it often conveniently dispenses with 
verse, is allied to poetry in its nature. 
There is no doubt that our comic 
emotions are less eminently poetical 
than those of our serious sensibility, 
and that the sense of ridicule rather 
humbles, than flatters, the pride of 
humanity. But ridicule is neverthe- 
less a boldly fanciful power, and one 
that transports us out of all mediocri- 
ty of sensation. Nor is it unconnect- 
ed with our perceptions of moral truth. 
The exaggerating medium through 
which it exhibits human follies, may 
not be compared, indeed, to the mag- 
nifying telescope, that makes us ac- 
quainted with the glories of heaven, 
but to the microscope, that amuses us 
with the plumage and panoply of the 
half-visible tribes of creation. It de- 
tects all the fluttering vanities in 
“that little busy world, the heart of 
man.” It possesses and carries us 
away in a torrent of gay enthusiasm. 
A total insensibility to the comic, 
though not a proof, is rather a suspi- 
cious symptom of the other imagina- 
tive faculties being obtuse. And there 
have been more absurd distinctions 
made by theorists, than that of Lu- 
cian’s philosopher, when he discrimi- 
nates man from ass by his risibility— 
Os avOpwres mer yeaarrinoy, oves de od 
wearurrinoy.” 


The consummate characters of 


tomedy are great ideal conceptions, 
master-pieces of imagination, though 
their familiar mirth may make them 
seem our humble acquaintances. It is 
true that we hear, every day, of par 
ticular persons having been the real 
originals exactly delineated by the 





* Lucian’s Bier Iegaces 





most homorous authors. But in pro- 
portion to the genius of such moral 
painters, we may venture to deny the 
possibility of their having copied in- 
dividual portraits. Some eccentric 
person may have been generally in 
the mind of a writer at the time of 
his sketching an exquisite character, 
but only as a rallying point to the in- 
numerable original traits of his ima- 
gination. Who would ask where 
Shakspeare found his Falstaff, except 
in the mine of his own invention? 

At the same time, whilst the ab- 
stracting and combining powers of the 
imagination have entered into the in- 
vention of such characters, they ap- 
pear to be individuals. Consummate 
art makes us forget that they have been 
invented, and gives them the free and 
familiar air of reality. The bulk of 
fiction-writers, unable to create ima- 
ginary beings of this description, take 
a shorter road towards individuality, 
by adopting individuals ready-made; 
and copy or caricature human nature, 
as it has the misfortune to fall in their 
way. ‘Their readers feel some differ- 
ence of effect, but are not always quite 
clear as to the cause of their being 
better pleased with ideal than acciden- 
tal imitation. They have been assur- 
ed of some village, or town, or family, 
where the most ideal comic cha- 
racters, to a certainty, lived, long be- 
fore and after they were so kind as 
to visit the brain of the genius that 
portrayed them; and mistaking hints 
for prototypes, they associate the idea 
of lively character-painting with the 
copying of a live man. The common- 
est novel shows them some feigned 
name, under which there is no more 
of human nature described, than what 
exactly tallies with the slander or ri- 
dicule attached tothe neighbour whose 
intended likeness they recognise; and 
they are apt to imagine, that Le Sage 
and Cervantes had recourse to the 
same expedients. 

We are rarely presented, in verse, 
with the same garrujous common- 
place fiction as in prose. The bad 
noveliestis familiarly, the bad poet is 
lof ily, tiresome. And, is indifferent 
verse, it may then be asked, more to- 
lerable than the mediocrity of prose? 
No, it is a great deal worse. This 
circumstance, however, is an indirect 
argument in favour of verse. We must 
be pleased with it highly, or not at all. 
It is a noble instrument, on which im- 
perfect execution is insupportable. 
The prose describer of life may, witl:- 
out disappointing us, abstain from any 





attempt to raise us above the ordina- 
ry sensations of life; and he, for the 
most part, only wearies us by its in- 
sipid dialogues. But the bad versifi- 
er disgusts us by adopting the token 
of an enthusiasm which he either feels 
not, or cannot express, and by giving 
the emphasis of numbers to thoughts 
destitute of originality. The deepest 
pathos of expression is therefore to be 
found in verse, and for the same rea- 
son also its highest beauty. 

In addition to harmony, the poet 
gives his language a degree of selec- 
tion and refinement, which is not re- 
quired in any species of composition, 
the primary object of which is not to 
delight the imagination. Cowper him- 
self, who, with all the delicacy of his 
genius, dreaded the harmony of verse 
interfering with his inspiration, in the 
same manner as the old Presbyterians 
feared that correct psalmody might 
disturb their devotions, has neverthe- 
less advised poets to use “ words ea- 
quisitely chosen.” We shall, no doubt, 
misapply the principle of selection to 
poetry, if we suppose that there is a 
certain privileged class of words which 
are at all times to be exclusively cho- 
sen by the composer, and another class 
which he is bound, under every cir- 
cumstance, to reject. The whole 
world of words ought to be at his 
command. But it is desirable that 
poetical expression should bring the 
least possible interference of mean or 
discordant associations; and in pro- 
portion as language aims at inspiring 
beautiful or elevated trains of thought, 
the attention of the mind is more and 
more awakened to the effect of words, 
and to the minutest collateral hints 
which they give to the associating fa- 
culty. In the intercourse of life, 
men’s minds, quickened by passions 
and interests, acquire a considerable 
promptitude in choosing expressions 
which unite perspicuity to the under- 
standing, with power and delicacy in 
touching or sparing our associations. 
And hence the poet should watch the 
utterance of individuals in their cri- 
tical and impassioned moments. But 
he must not imitate the unpurified and 
accidental style of their discourse; for 
they have neither time, taste, nor cir- 
cumstances, to make that style con- 
sistent with a high tone of the imagi- 
nation.* The objects of nature are as. 





* Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, shows us 
how hostile the opinion of ancient criticism 
was to mean or trivial expressionin poetry. 

implicity, however, is not to be con- 
founded with that colloquial trivialness 
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sembled in poetry with ideal beauty; 
and in like manner, its language has 
a beauty beyond contingent reality. 
Still, an ideally beautified diction may 
be adapted to the lowest as well as 
the highest characters of existence. 
The resemblance of life is not lost in 
its ameliorated diction; nor are the 
peasants oft Home and Sophocles less 
natural, when they speak soas not to 
lower the tone of tragedy, than if they 
suggested the grossest ideas of clown- 
ish rusticity. In imagination, we view 
existence with a pure and unlimited 
sympathy, over which those acciden- 
tal circumstances which damp our en- 
thusiasm in the real world, have no 
control. Emancipated, in the pure 
region of poetry, from those cheeks on 
the impulses to feeling which distract 
us in real life, we give ourselves up to 
emotions that exhaust expression with- 
out being felt to exhaust themselves. 
They appear as if they justified our 
interminable enjoyment of them, and 
as if they were a light raying from 
our being upon infinity. But this is 
not our ordinary impression of life: 
its discourse is therefore, for the most 
part, adapted to a very moderated 
state of feeling, and its cast of phrase- 
ology is often constructed so as rather 
to conceal passion, than to convey it. 
It is marked by forms of courtesy and 
ceremony, by general expressions, 
and by many colloquial familiarities, 
which, if introduced into the language 
of imagination, could be by no effort 
of the mind dissociated from vulgar 
ideas. Even when men’s thoughts 
are put into studied compositions 
which treat of the higher utilities of 
life, their general style will still be, 
in some degree, different from that of 
the poet; for, though they deal, like 
him, with moral truth, they deal with 
it in a more logical and literal man- 
ner. At times such prose writers 
will unquestionally be poetical, as all 
eloquence is allied to poetry; but they 
must cease to be closely argumenta- 
tive, or instractive, in sober facts, if 
the character of their diction be uni- 
formly imaginative. The only con- 
ceivable case in which a writer’s ge- 
neral object in composition will justi- 
fy such selected and su; ported beau- 





which the ancients meant by the tern 
Acyotigesz. Dionysius expressly ranks this 
among the faults of poetic language, when 
he says, Madesc de UrcaauCaver@ me dyvossy 
OTs xaxin Woimuatos » Acyposideia Jones vis 
tyes. 

+ Viz. in the tragedies of Douglas and 
Cdipus Tyrannus. 





ty of diction as the poet’s, is when 
he uniformly addresses the imagina- 
tion in unmeasured language. In such 
a work, the style will undoubtedly 
approach very near to that of poetry. 
And yet I cannot help imagining, that 
when measure is dropped, the cha- 
racter of composition will always na- 
turally decline into a less exquisite 
choice of expression, than when the 
composer’s mind teems with thoughts 
that “ voluntarily move harmonious 
numbers.”* For, when expression flows 
within the clear limits of harmony, its 
increased emphasis to the ear, and 
distinctness to the memory and con- 
ception, must expose the beauty and 
propriety of every word and phrase 
in a more trying light to our associa- 
tions, than if we met them in unmea- 
sured language. And there is many 
a clause which we should pass over 
quietly in a prose sentence, even ad- 
dressed to the imagination, which 
would strike us as redundant, or in- 
sipid, in the form of metre. 
Accordingly, in all languages, the 
character of measured and unmea- 
sured composition has been different, 
both in boldness and refinement of ex- 
pression. Peculiar licences have been 
granted to the former, partly owing to 
the vehemence of feeling which we as- 
sociate with the flow of numbers, and 
partly owing to the deeper perman- 
ence of verse in our memory, render- 
ing slight departures from the ordin- 
ary structure of speech less obscure 
than they would be in prose. In 
speaking of such peculiarities of poet- 
ical diction, no one will dispute that 
they are liable to constant and ex- 
treme abuse in the hands of unskilful 
employers. But, because a thousand 
unmeaning compound epithets have 
been used by bad poets, shall we con- 
demn such phrases as the pododaxrures 
"Has of Homer, or the a¢arcmodwy 
saaayv Of Pindar? Or can it be denied 
such expressions as the “rosy-finger- 
ed morning,” and the “wind-footed 


steeds,” are wholly above the tenor of 


prose? The pages of Milton and Shaks- 
peare teem with so many similar 
phrases, that it is unnecessary to 
quote them. 

From this opinion, that poetry has 
aright to unprosaic graces, it by no 
means follows that her right to them 
is at all times to be equally exercised. 
We shall meet with agreeable senten- 
ces in the best poets, as humble in dic- 
‘ion as our ordinary discourse. But 





* Milton. 





we are not on this account to identi- 
fy the simplicity of poetry with that 
of common conversation, nor impugn 
her privilege of rising above it, be- 
cause she can gracefully descend to 
its level. The ordinary language of 
life abounds in a greater proportion of 
general terms, than of images embo- 
died to the fancy. But in poetry we 
wish nature to be not abstractedly, but 
picturesquely, intelligible. For the 
beauty of the universe is like that of 
a living being to the poet’s eye. At 
the same time, whilst his sympath 
attributes mind to the material world, 
his fancy, impatient of cold and gen- 
eral terms, clothes his own mental 
workings in the symbols of material 
images. Thus figurative language is 
doubly natural to poetry, from the dis- 
position of enthusiasm to ascribe con- 
sciousness to the surrounding crea- 
tion, and from its wish to convey 
thoughts in the most impressive and 
palpable signs. The necessity of 
man, it is true, probably more than 
his passions, gave a high degree of 
figurativeness to his early speech. 
But this is one of the characteristics 
which language loses, to a consider- 
able degree, in the progress of its cul- 
tivation. Not only philosophy mul- 
tiplies abstract terms, but words of 
figurative etymology come to be ap- 
plied, without reference to their fan- 
ciful origin, which is forgot in their 
continued use, as the stamp of coins 
is effaced by long circulation.* 

But poetry claims a right to revive, 
at will, the primitive figurativeness of 
human speech, as if conscious of her 
primogeniture among the arts of lan- 
guage. At the same time the poet 
also avails himself of all the richness 
and refinement, and even yee 
cal accuracy, which speech acquires 
by cultivation. His enthusiasm will 
naturally prompt him to bod forth, in 
sensible images, many thoughts, which 
dispassionate language would conve 
in general terms. But his taste will 
also inform him, that diction may have 
too much, as well as too little imagery; 
and that the relief of plain and even 
abstract expression may have its 
place as usefully in poetry, as shade 
in painting. The attainment of that 
style in which profound intellectual 
conceptions harmonize with the hues 
of fancy, is a gift which genius may be 





*Thus the word daisy isa thousand 
times pronounced without our adverting 
to the beauty of its name, so easily traced 
in etymology, viz.the eye of day. 
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said to reach peculiarly by its own in- 
dustry; and is frequently one of the 
latest fruits of a poet’s experience. 
His quick sympathies with nature be- 
long to him in spite of himself, and 
his mind is led spontaneously into 
deep reflection on lite by the same in- 
voluntary sensibilities. But, in con- 
veying them to others, he has the fresh 
task of raising their minds, by an in- 
stantaneous medium of communica- 
tion, to understand nature with his 
own perce ytions and feelings, which 
are above their usual habits of thought. 
When I justify the poet’s attention to 
language, I wish not to be understood 
to mean elaborate zealfor trivial arti- 
fices, but the anxiety of genius to give 
its heart-felt observations of nature 
their utmost force and felicity of ex- 
pression. Viewed in this light, the 
study of style is not searching for the 
means to weaken genius, but to guide 
and prevent exhaustion of its strength, 
and to save every portion of its in- 
spired meaning from being lost to us 
by the medium of communication. 
There is danger, no doubt, in too 
strongly enforcing all general posi- 
tions. That happy diction which 
makes us feel, in the perusal of it, 
that nothing could be added, and 
nothing taken away—wio shall deny 
that it may sometimes present itself 
to the composer’s mind in the very 
first heat = polinder ys that it may 
afterwards elude all the anxiety of 
his research? It is equally true, that 
solicitude may produce affected and 
artificial phraseology, instead of that 
perfection of art in which Nature ap- 
pears to speak with unpremeditated 
felicity, however deeply her best ex- 
ression may have been studied. But 
et it not be forgot, that the art and 
the artificialness of poetry are differ- 
ent things, and that the most exqui- 
site simplicity of poetical language is 
often produced by the deepest study. 
Upon the whole, shall we recommend 
the study, or the neglect of diction, to 
the poet, supposing him to possess ori- 
ginal powers? Shakspeare will pro- 
bably come to kis recollection, who is 
said to have never blotted a line. Not 
on paper perhaps, but who can assure 
us that he may not have blotted thou- 
sands on the tablet of his imagination? 
A mind of such electric rapidity might 
study as much in ten minutes, as an- 
other in as many hours. A man, how- 
ever, ought to be tolerably well as- 
sured that he is another Shakspeare, 
before he assumes this liberty. Were 
we to follow the inference that is 





sometimes drawn from mere tradition 
respecting Shakspeare, we might im- 
agine that negligence is the parent of 
felicity in poetry. But Tasso, Arios- 
to, Dante, Virgil, Euripides, and Mil- 
ton, did not think so. And who shall 
despise that solicitous cultivation of 
diction, which they avowed and fer- 
vidly practised? Ariosto, the Aarling 
yoet of imagination, it is true carried 
fe industry, in this respect, too far; 
for he shortened his days by toiling at 
the correction of his compositions. 
Virgil, without the eloquence which 
he thus attained, might have failed to 
perpetuate Roman glory; and Camo- 
ens would not have otherwise given 
his country a rank among poetical 
nations—for the plan of the Lusiad is 
by no means admirable. Chaucer, 
for want of style, left the English lan- 
guage unfixed and barbarous for a 
hundred and fifty years after his 
death. Had the diction of Dante been 
no better, the history of Italian litera- 
ture would have also been postponed. 
But the Divina Comedia is popular in 
Italy, whilst Chaucer’s works are 
scarcely intelligible in England; for 
Dante’s poetry gave a bulwark to his 
native speech against the» ravages of 
time. 

I am aware that, if I professed to 
offer an entire treatise on Poetry, it 
would be proper for me to enter on 
the classification of its different kinds 
—such as the Narrative, Dramatic, 
Lyrical, &c. But, consistently with 
the plan of the course which I have 
sketched out, I could appropriate on- 
ly one Lecture to the treatment of 
poetical subjects in an abstract point 
of view; and within the bounds of a 
single discourse, I could not hope to 
include a satisfactory discussion of 
the character which belongs to those 
different classes of poetry. I pass, 
therefore, to another topic, which I 
thought might be more easily com- 
prehended within my limits. This 
is, the connexion of poetry with hu- 
man improvement—the influence 
which the poet’s art receives from 
civilization, and the moral utility 
which it renders back to society. 

The first branch of the subject may 
be treated in the shape of a specula- 
tive question, how far the continued 
progress of knowledge and_philoso- 
phy is likely to affect the future cha- 
racter of poetry, and its influence 
over the human mind? The chief ob- 
jection to such an inquiry, which I 
can anticipate, is, the undefined 
meaning which we attach to the idea 





of future human civilization. That 
objection, however, may be greatly 
obviated, if we only assume that de- 
gree of intellectual progress to be 


probable, in the future history of 


mankind, which is justified by the ex- 
perience of their past improvement. 
We know that man may be too bar- 
barous to be capable of relishing the 
arts of imagination—we know that a 
little civilization is sufficient to awa- 
ken his poetical powers—we know 
that, in a long lapse of ages, he has 
improved in every thing more than im 
poetry—and there are circumstances, 
accompanying the general diffusion 
of knowledge, which will at least war- 
rant the statement of a question, 
whether they are propitious, or not, 
to the production aud enjoyment of 
poetry? 

I am not a convert to the doctrine 
of those, who conceive the cultivation 
of Poetry, and the other Fine Arts, tobe 
only an intermediate stage, in the ad- 
vancement of the human mind, from 
ignorance and barbarism, to the ut- 
most intellectual ripeness of which 
society at large is susceptible. But 
I will, nevertheless, attempt to state, 
with anxious justice, whatever seems 
to me capable of being alleged in fa- 
vour of that supposition. To what- 
ever conclusion we may be led, who 
would not fervidly wish the assumed 
probability to be true, when we speak 
of the moral improveableness of hu- 
man nature? It is no Utopian con- 
struction of this doctrine to suppose, 
that the species, like an individual, 
must grow, collectively, better ac- 
quainted with theit own interests, by 
age and experience, “ whilst dzy unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night sheweth knowledge.””, We must 
suppose, that men will guard against 
relapses into darkness and supersti- 
tion, in proportion as they feel the 
blessings of truth. ‘The philosopher 
is the unquestioned guardian of this 
intellectual progress. But in the 
history of human improvement, the 
Poet’s compositions, whilst they pre- 
ceded all sober inquiry into moral 
and physical truth, appealed to pas- 
sions that were interwoven with ig- 
norance and credulity. Some civili- 
zation was necessary to call forth the 
art of Poetry; such as the human 
mind having recognised some vague 
religions feelings and the general 
laws of moral sympathy. It was also 
necessary that the aspect of society 
should possess some imposing artifi- 
cial splendour, before it could bea fit 
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subject for heroic narrative. But, 
when these circumstances had con- 
curred, the birth of Poetry was com- 
plete. Nescio quid majus nascitur 
Hliade? ‘There are more refined sen- 
timents to be met with than in Ho- 
mer’s works, but there is no author 
more absolutely a poet. 

The history of Art is very differ- 
ent from that of Science. The first 
imitators of Nature revelled in the 
new occupancy of the field; and they 
speedily attained an excellence which, 
it rivalled, has never been surpassed, 
The materials of description which 
Nature offered to succeeding poets, 
if not exhausted, were at least parti- 
ally encroached upon. Meanwhile, 
the very love of novelty in the human 
breast, which has led on the arts to- 
wards improvement, has generally 
given them, after they have reached 
to a certain point of excellence, an 
opposite impulse towards decay. In 
science, on the contrary, the accumu- 
lation of facts produces the means of 
simplifying principles; and all know- 
ledge that is gained, tends towards 
the acquisition of more, just as the 
iron that is dug from the mine, in re- 
turn, facilitates the work of the miner. 
And this is the case, not only in the 
physical, but moral experience of 
men. Is it possible to shut our eyes 
on the fact, that prejudices, which the 
philosophers of alate age durst not 
discountenance, have lost their hold 
even over the vulgar? But philoso- 
phy and science destroy not merely 
those noxious bigotries which deform 
the uncultivated human mind; they 
also strike at the root of many inno- 
cent, superstitious credulities, which 
naturally blossom into poetry. A 
philosophically religious view of the 
universe gives an awful unity to our 
conception of its first cause, which 
lays prostrate on the powers of fancy. 
As the motions of Nature are traced, 
they are more and more found to be 
regulated by immutable laws, which, 
when ascribed to one Omnipotent Be- 
ing, gave the mind but little disposi- 
tion to dream of fanciful and subordi- 
nate spiritual agencies, interfering 
with the operations of the wor! |. The 
poet however has been indebiod, for 
beautiful subjects, to these « demi- 
puppets of divinity;” and if they 
had not been once the objects of 
serious belief, they probably would 
not have found their way to his ima- 
gination. Whilst man was ignorant 
of the physical truth of Nature, there 
was an air of familiar and impzssion- 





ed agency presented to his mind, in all 
her operations. Her changes appear- 
ed to him the actions of separate and 
even capricious beings, and not the 
effects of laws on unconscious matter. 
The eclipse and the sunshine, the 
calm and the conflict of the ele- 
ments, their whispers, their storms, 
and their echoes, had all a voice, ora 
vision, to his superstitious heart. The 
very solitude and silence of the earth 
were haunted, to his imaginat’on. 
The caverns of the ocean seemed to 
be built by the hands of giants or ge- 
nii. The voices of spirits were heard 
from the waves, and fairies sported 
on the yellow sands, or in the moon- 
light forests. Till philosophy stepped 
forth, and disenchanted all this illu- 
sion, even to the vulgar eye. There 
is now no more credit for the dapper 
elves. The daylight of geography 
pursues the poet in the locality of his 
subjects, so that he has no terra in- 
cognita where his imaginary scenes 
may remain uncontradicted by the 
traveller. Every natural phenome- 
non too is reduced to cold unpoetical 
causes. Even the pillars of Fingal’s 
cave are expounded, by the hard- 
hearted mineralogist, on principl:s of 
chemical fusion or crystallization. 
To pursue the same train of argument 
respecting the influence of philoso- 
phical knowledge on poetical fancy, 
it may be remarked, that although we 
nay enjoy a superstitious mythology, 
without believing it, yet we like it 
better when it comes down to us from 
a su>erstitious age, than when it is 
got up to the imagination, like a phan- 
tasmagoria at noon-day, by the poet 
of enlightened times which have sur- 
vived such credulities. Should an 
epic author, for instance, at this day, 
attempt to revive the machinery of 
the Iliad, he would not, probably, find 
its gods and goddesses produce a very 
lively illusion. Whereas, when a 
Poet transmits superstitions coeval 
with himself, he gives us a picture of 
past existence, fresh with sincerity, 
and fraught with authentic character, 
like the— 

“ Prevailing Poet, whose undoubted mind, 

Believed the magic wonders which he sung.” 
On these grounds, namely, that Po- 
etry may be suspected to exhaust her 
own resources in presenting reiterated 
descriptions of Nature; that some of 
the fairest flowers of Poetry have 
been put forth under the morning 
light of civilization, whilst it might be 
said of lingering credulities, that they 
“ shadowy set off the face of things;” 








and that the human mind, when it 
learns soberly to contemplate exist- 
ence, sees the powers of magic €xor- 
cised, and superstition part with her 
charms as well as her terrors—on 
these grounds, appears to me to be 
founded the only possibility of sus- 
pecting, that the tendency of continu- 
ed civilization is to limit, rather than 
enlarge, the influence of Poetry on 
the human mind. 

In stating these arguments, I have 
spoken of the progress of Poetry 
seeming to exhaust the materials 
which eternal nature offers as sub- 
jects of description to the poet. Tuse 
the expression “ seeming,” because 
there is an appearance of such a fact 
without the reality. Sensible wri- 
ters seem to me to have at times 
treated poetical imitation so much in 
the light of a material process, as to 
forget the perpetual and spiritual no- 
velty of which it is susceptible.* Ma- 
dame de Stael, when speaking of the 
poet’s representation of the physical 
world, observes, “that the portrait 
can go no farther than the resem- 
blance.” In a certain sense, this re- 
mark is admissible, and, undoubted- 
ly, the poet of a succeeding age can- 
not continually improve upon the imi- 
tations of nature made by an antece- 
dent one, so as to render the resem- 
blance of nature more and more stri- 
king and faithful; but still he may 
vary our impressions of existence by 
new and true likenesses. The ob- 
jects of the universe are susceptible 





* Madame de Stael has not absolutely 
argued the probility of Poetry decaying 
under the continued influence of philoso- 
phy; but she takes a view of the Poet’s 
art, which, if admitted, would lead to that 
conclusion: “ La Poesie proprement dite,”’ 
she says, “est art de peindre par la pa- 
role tout ce que frappe nos regards. L’al- 
liance des sentimens avec les sensations 
est deja un premier pas vers la philosophie.”’ 
But the language which should paint only 
what strikes our senses in external na- 
ture, without allving moral sentiment to 
physical observation, neither can be, nor 
ever has been called Poetry. In the Iliad 
itself, there is that first step towards phi- 
losophy, to which Madame de Stael al- 
ludes; not refined sentiments, but the 
strong and natural outlines of moral feel- 
ing which mark the poet’s knowledge of 
man. But when philosophy is thus tran- 


~ 


substantiated into art, does Poetry end * 


where the knowledge of human nature 
begins? As well might we say of a pic- 
ture, in which the laws of perspective and 
human propartions were accurately ob- 
served, that it is not painting, but anato- 
my and optics. 
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of varied combinations and associa- 
tions with our moral feelings, to an 
extent which may almost be pro- 
nounced illimitable. When the po- 
etical imitation of nature is compared, 
as by the eloquent authoress whom I 
have quoted, to the portrait of a sin- 
gle person, the illustration will de- 
ceive us, if it be literally understood, 
The features of the external uni- 
verse have diversities of aspect, pro- 
duced by time, by nature, and by cir- 
cumstances, to which there is nothing 
comparable in the changing appear- 
ances of a solitary individual. The 
range of objects which poetry may 
convey to our imaginations, can 
scarcely be said to be limited, but by 
the extent of human enjoyments. 
And if we add to the diversity of 
things themselves, the different lights 
of association, in which the same ob- 
jects may be viewed, not capricious- 
ly. but justly, by different minds, we 
shall probably conceive that a world, 
inhabited by active, impassioned, and 
perishable beings, must forever be an 
inexhaustible emporium of materials to 
the poet. We may be reminded, that 
poetry attained an early maturity and 
beauty, beyond which she has never 
actually advanced. This fact, how- 
ever, only regards the excellence of 
her individual works. Her collective 
variety has increased with the pro- 
gress of society; and at every new 
epoch of human improvement, litera- 
ture has enriched her casket with 
fresh gems of immortal lustre. 

The benefits which Poetry has re- 
ceived from splendid and imposing 
false mythologies, form a more impor- 
tant argument on the subject. It may 
be doubted, if the enlightened imagi- 
nation of man may always be expect- 
ed to dwell with the same compla- 
cency on poetical resources, borrowed 
from ignorance and credulity. And 
one can scarcely help suspecting, that 
in proportion as the general religion 
of society becomes purified from su- 
perstition, (an event which no friend 
to religion will regard as visionary,) 
the gradual oblivion into which old 
traditions and mythologies must ne- 
cessarily fall, will probably affect the 
character of poetry with regard to the 
speciosa miracula of her fiction. But, 
supposing the human fancy ceased to 
converse with exploded mythologies, 
still the active principle of imagina- 
tion must remain alive, and it will 
only change the objects of its visiona- 
ry enjoyment. ‘The arts may rise 
and fall, but the powers of the mind 





from which they spring cannot be ex- 
tinguished in the constitution of man, 
without a metamorphosis of his na- 
ture, or rather a disease that would 
paralyse one half of his moral fabric. 
And can this be expected from civili- 
zation? No. There is an indestructi- 
ble love of ideal happiness in the hu- 
man breast. Whilst there is a star 
in heaven, man will look to it with a 
day-dream of brighter worlds. As 
long as a mortal and imperfect state 
fails to “accommodate the shews of 
things to the desires of the mind,” 
the optimism of our hearis will fly 
from the accidents and imperfections, 
to the ideal beauty and harmony of 
nature; and this is but another word 
for poetry. 

The faculty of imagination, as Du- 
gald Stewart observes, “is the great 
spring of human activity, and the 
principal source of human improve- 
ment. Destroy this faculty, and the 
condition of man will be as stationary 
as that of the brutes.” An art, or if 
that term be objectionable, a gift of 
language, which gratifies us by a 
pealing to so important a principle in 
our nature, cannot but produce im- 
portant effects, both on the character 
of society and of individuals. It is un- 
necessary to illustrate a remark so 
often inculcated by the most liberal- 
minded philosophers, that a quicken- 
ed and cultivated enthusiasm for the 
objects of taste opens a field for the 
refined and redoubled enjoyment of 
existence. And as poetry is the most 
spiritual of all the pursuits of taste, 
and the least connected with the lux- 
ury of the external senses, it can be 
the least suspected of a tendency to 
enervate men’s minds, whilst it culti- 
vates their milder affections. At the 
same time, it has not escaped obser- 
vation, that our imperfect natures are 
in this, as in every other instance, 
exposed to the danger of evil accom- 
panying good. An imagination con- 
stantly absorbed in the ideal beauty 
and excellence of a world of fiction, 
may acquire a fastidiousness detri- 
mental to useful pursuits, that must 
be followed, amidst the rough and 
dull realities of life. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that this fastidi- 
ousness is more likely to be the dis- 
ease of a weak than of a strong ima- 
gination; and that the sympathy 
which enters fervidly into ideal scenes 
will throw itself, with proportioned 
energy, into actual concerns. At all 


events, those mental peculiarities 
which may arise from habitually cou- 





versing with imaginary objects, have 
little or nothing to do with the influ- 
ence of poetry on society at large. 
They 0B on if not exclusively, at 
least incomparably more to the poet 
himself than to his readers, whose 
minds may enjoy him sufficiently, 
with small risk of contracting the 
morbid habits ascribed to genius. The 
chance of poetry abstracting our sym- 
pathies so deeply into fiction, as to 
defraud society of one benevolent 
feeling that would be otherwise be- 
stowed on real objects, can be a sub- 
ject of apprehension to no man’s se- 
rious thoughts. ‘The danger, in fact, 
of the poet’s command over our sen- 
sibilities, is not that it may transport 
them too far out of the real world, 
but that he may attach them too 
grossly to its enjoyments. And there 
can be no doubt that he possesses 
some power and responsibility in this 
respect, since, having access to the 
passions, he may, to a certain degree, 
pollute, as well as purify, those foun- 
tains of human action. The joyous 
spirit of poetry takes alarm and flight 
at the prospect of being subjected to 
the poh ote purposes of utility and 
instruction. Her primary attraction 
is her delightfulness; and if any man 
should inform us that he opened a 
volume of the drama, or repaired to 
the theatre, for the sole sake of mo- 
rality, we might reasonably suspect 
that his veracity was one part of his 
morals that stood in need of amend- 
ment. Nevertheless, moral utility 
may result from employments of the 
mind which have pleasure for their 
object, in the same manner as bodily 
health may be promoted by agreeable 
exercises. It is of momentous conse- 
quence in the economy of life, that its 
hours of leisure should be rescued 
from listlessness, or corrosive hu- 
mours, or sensual pursuits, and devo- 
ted tostudies which, at least, engender 
no evil affections. How far the mass 
of novels answer this description, it 
isunnecessary for me to attempt deter- 
mining. My opinion is, that if they 
increase the sum of human idleness, 
they mitigate its pernicious effects. 
But I have endeavoured to discrimi- 
nate the dissipation of the mind, pro- 
duced by common-place fiction, from 
its elevation and excitement by the 
true language of imagination. And if 
it be asked, what general security we 
possess, for the probability of the po- 
et’s talents being employed in sup- 
porting the interests of virtue, it may 
be answered, that the nature of Poet+ 
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ry itself forms a mighty strong hold. 
Impurity is an anomalous mixture, in 
its character. In the same manner 
as the artist, in visible forms, regards 
all profligate hints to our associations 
as utterly foreign to the spirit of art; 
in like manner, the poet finds nosen- 
timents fitted for the universal admi- 
ration of mankind, but those which 
can be delivered unblushingly from 
age to age. Hence the poets of bar- 
barous times were the prophets of fu- 
ture civilization; and those of en- 
lightened ages still impel our imagi- 
nations forward into conceptions of 
ideal virtue and happiness, that make 
us love to suppose the essense of our 
being to be immortal. It is therefore 
but a faint eulogium on poetry to say, 
that it only furnishes an innocent 
amusement, to fledge the lagging hours 
of existence. Its effects are incalcu- 
lably more beneficent. Besides sup- 
plying records of human manners, in 
some respects more faithful than 
those of history itself, it upholds an 
image of existence that heightens our 
enjoyment of all the charms of exter- 
nal nature, and that deepens our sym- 

athies with whatever is amiable, or 
interesting, or venerable, in human 
character. We cannot alter one trait 
of our bodily forms; but the spiritual 
impressions made on the mind will 
elevate and amend the mind itself. 
And the spirits that would devote 
themselves to be the heroes and bene- 
factors of mankind, are not likely to 
be less cherished by the philosophy 
that restrains their passions, than by 
the poetry that touches their imagina- 
tions with humane and generous sen- 
timents. 

END OF THE FIRST LECTURE. 





THE MAID’S REMONSTRANCE. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED OPERA, BY T. CAMPBELL. 

Never wedding, ever wooing, 

Still a lovelorn heart pursuing, 

Read you not the wrongs you’re doing 
In my cheek’s pale hue? 

All my life with sorrow strewing, 
Wed, or cease to woo. 

Rivals banish’d, bosoms plighted, 

Still our days are disunited; 

Now the lamp of hope is lighted, 
Now half-quench’d appears, 

Damp’d, and wavering, and benighted, 
Midst my sighs and tears. 

Charms you call your dearest blessing, 

Lips that thrill at your caressing, 

Eyes a mutual soul confessing, 
Soon you'll make them grow 

Dim, and worthless your possessing, 
Not with age, but wo! 


ABSENCE. 
FROM THE SAME. 
’Tis not the loss of love’s assurance, 





It is not doubting what thou art, 
But "tis the too, too long endurance 
Of absence, that afflicts my heart. 


The fondest thoughts two hearts can cherish, 
When each is lonely doom’d to weep, 
Are fruits on desert isles that perish, 
Or riches buried in the deep. 


What though, untouch’d by jealous madness, 
Our bosom’s peace may fall to wreck; 

Th’ undoubting beart, that breaks with sadness, 
Is but more slowly doom’d to break. 


Absence! is not the soul torn by it 

From more than light, or life, or breath? 
*Tis Lethe’s gloom, but not its quiet, 

The pain without the peace of death. 





On the complaints in America against 
the British press. 

The New Monthly Magazine for 
February, contains an article under 
the above title which is not sufficient- 
ly interesting to be inserted entire in 
the Literary Gazette. Its professed 
object is to vindicate the writers and 
people of England from the charge of 
hostility to this country, and the au- 
thor takes occasion to bestow a good 
deal of vituperation upon Mr. Walsh’s 
Appeal and the North American Re- 
view. There is a respectable mixture 
of praise and censure in this article. 
The usual commendation of our free 
institutions and natural acuteness, 
and the hackneyed censure of our 
vaingloriousness and toleration of 
slavery. Our readers will, however, 
judge of the tone of the article from 
the following extracts: 

“ We profess to take a very anxious 
interest in all that relates to America. 
The Boston reviewer derides the no- 
tion of the endearing influence of con- 
sanguinity; but we feel it in all its 
force. We have not enough of his 
philosophy to forget, that the commu- 
nity which he is seeking to inflame 
against us, is principally composed of 
the children of British subjects—that 
our fathers were the countrymen of 
Washington and Franklin. We ean 
never bring ourselves to consider the 
land of their birth as absolutely for- 
eign ground. Many generations must 
pass away, and great vicissitudes in 
our mutual sentiments and relations 
mark the close of each, before a con- 
test between America and England 
can be any thing else than what the 
late one was regarded, an unnatural 
civil war. We cannot but feel too, 
that the character of the principles 
and institutions that most attach us 
to our own country, is vitally connec- 
ted with the moral and political des- 
tiny of the United States; and that in 
spite of the violent separation, and of 





any changes of forms and titles that 
may have ensued, the Americans of 
future times will be regarded by the 
world as a race either of improved, or 
of degenerate Englishmen. Enter- 
taining these sentiments, we cordial- 
ly unite with those who deprecate all 
attempts to excite a hostile spirit in 
either country; and with this view 
shall proceed to point out a few in- 
stances of the extraordinary and un- 
pardonable precipitation with which 
the above-mentioned writers have 
levelled their sweeping accusations 
against the English press; and, for 
brevity sake, shall take the review of 
Mr. Walsh’s book in preference to the 
cumbrous original oF which it con- 
tains an analysis. 
* ca * * * a as 
The North American Review, in a 
long episode, arraigns the English 
writers and politicians (including Mr. 
Bentham and Lord Grey) for their 
profound ignorance of some important 
peculiarities in the government of the 
United States. Assuredly, we may 
with equal truth retort the accusation, 
and express our astonishment that Mr. 
Walsh, and the conductor of the Bos- 
ton Review, Mr. Everett, both of whom 
“omg some years in England, should 
ave returned to their own country, 
so singularly unacquainted with the 
most notorious characteristics of our 
constitution, and with the consequen- 
ces as manifested in the political 
sentiments of our people. Did they 
never hear, that our fame of govern- 
ment was compounded of monarchical 
and republican elements? that these 
elements were in a state of ceaseless 
conflict? that every Englishman, whe 
arrives, or thinks he has arrived, at 
the age of discretion, makes ita point 
to extol the one, and decry the other, 
according as his education, or tempe- 
rament, or interests throw him into 
the ranks of either of our great con- 
tending parties? Are they not aware 
that in this fierce intestine war of 
opinion, which has been now for a 
couple of centuries raging among us, 
the highest personages of the Tand 
on the one side, and the most sacred 
rights of the people on the other, are 
daily scala with the most virulent 
abuse and ridicule? During their re- 
sidence in England, did Messrs. 
Walsh and Everett never throw their 
eyes over the columns of one of our 
ranting patriots, or over the antija- 
cobinal effusions of a ministerial de- 
claimer? Did they never pass by one 
of our caricature-shops, where kings 
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and queens, ministers and opposition- 
ists, judges and bishops, and every 
man, woman, and child, who has the 
good fortune to be of sufficient celeb- 
rity for the purpose, are regularly gib- 
betted for the entertainment of a peo- 
ple, who consider one of their most 
glorious privileges to be that of laugh- 
ing at their superiors. Did these en- 
lightened observers of British man- 
ners never discover that it is one of 
the customs of our country to tolerate 
all this, and that the most prominent 
objects of those attacks are, for the 
most part, among the first to enter 
into the spirit of the joke against 
themselves? And if the United States 
of America now and then happen to 
come in fora share of the wit or scur- 
rility that is going on, do they not 
perceive that it is in reality a tribute 
to her importance, and that she may 
safely leave her quarrel in the hands 
of the admirers of republics among us, 
who will not fail in due season to re- 
taliate with equal venom, if not equal 
wit, upon some of the popular roval 
butts of the day—the Bourbons, or 
the Holy Alliance, or the august rep- 
resentative of what is most monarchi- 


al in the eyes of men, the Emperor of 


all the Russias. Surely a moment’s 
reflection might have shown them that 
on such occasions silence and good- 
humour are the only effectual wea- 
pons of defence, and that no wise and 
sober American should feel serious 
alarm for the character and dignity 
of his nation, even though a Scotch 
critic should make unreasonably light 
of Mr. Joel Barlow’s inspirations, or 
because Mr Sydney Smith’s ree 
anhourof thoughtless gayety, address- 
ed some words of friendly admonition 
to the United States of America. un- 
der the homely appellation of “ Jona- 
than.” Yet such are among the pro- 
vocations that have called forth Mr. 
Walsh, as the protagonist of his “ca- 


lumniated country,” that he may “ if 


possible arrest the war, which is 
waged without stint or interinission 
upon its national reputation.” 
However irrational this extraordi- 
nary sensitiveness may be, we sus- 
ct that the secret cause of it may 
a easily discovered. 
We have had occasion to mingle 
retty freely with American travellers 
in this and other countries of Europe, 
and to study their sentiments and 
manners with some share of attention. 
Among them we found several who 
might be compared with the best spe- 
cimens of the best classes of any com- 





munity that can be named—accom- 

lished gentlemen and scholars, wi.o 
Pad crossed the seas for the honour- 
able purpose of enlarging their views, 
and travelling down their prejudices, 
and whose conversation afforded in- 
finite stores of interesting information 
and manly speculation. They were 
distinguished by manners happily 
composed of frankness and _refine- 
ment, by great ardour in the pursuit 
of practical knowledge, and by a deep 
but temperate preference for the in- 
stitutions of their native country. The 
greater number, if not all of them, have 
returned to America, where their 
rank and acquirements predestine 
them to share in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, and where we sincerely 
trust, that their better influence will 
prove a corrective to the baneful doc- 
trines of such men as Mr. Walsh and 
his Boston coadjutor. But others, 
and we must add, the large majority, 
were persons of a very different 
stamp. They were vulgar, vain, and 
boisterous; their acquirements wer: 
common place and limited. Their 
conversation was made up of violent 
declamationsagainst slavery (Americe 
monarchy) and as loud assertions of 
the superiority of America over all the 
countries of the globe. This latter 
feeling, pushed to the utmost verge of 
extravagant pretension, is (according 
to the concurring testimony of tra- 
vellers) a prominent trait in the se- 
cond-rate American character; and, 
when encountered either by argument 
or ridicule, or what is worst of all, 
by facts, seldom fails to provoke 
such angry remonstrances as those of 
the plaintiffs in the present action of 
slander against the writers of Great 
Britain. In t'eir own country, in- 
deed, thisn: tional prepossession, being 
rarely exasperated by resistance, does 
not always swell beyond the bounds 
of a buoyant and harmless self-com 
placency, a little offensive perhaps to 
strangers, but there the matter ends: 
it is only when an American of this 
class comes to Europe, more especi- 
ally to Great Britain, and finds him- 
self daily confronted by men who re- 
solutely contest his claims, that his 
admiration of himself assumes the in- 
flammatory form of unmeasured ha- 
tred and rudeness to those who have 
the audacity to prefer themselves. 

+ x * * * * 

This propensity .to look forward 
with confidence to the future exalta- 
tion of their country, may, in the ab- 
stract, be natural and laudable: but 





when the Americans go farther, and 
refer to that wished-for period as one 
in which the comparative glory of 
England shall be extinguished for- 
ever, they allow themselves to be be- 
trayed into hopes at once unnatural 
and absurd. Let us admit that their 
proudest predictions shall be fully ac- 
complished—that the day is to come, 
when the immense northern Conti- 
nent between the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Oceans, shall be all their own—an 
assemblage of contiguous circles of 
independent states, each a kingdom 
in itself, and the great federal com- 
pact, like a vast circumference, bind- 
ing them together in strength and 
union—the whole the residence of 
countless millions of free and enlight- 
ened Americans. Let us imagine the 
time arrived when American fleets 
shall cover every sea, and ride in 
every harbour for the purposes of 
commerce, or chastisement, or pro- 
tection; when the land of America 
shall be the seat of all that is most 
admirable in the eyes of men—of free- 
dom, learning, taste, morals. Let us 
farther suppose, that when all these 
are “throned in the West,” old En- 
gland, sinking beneath the weight of 
years, and the manifold casualties by 
which the pride of empires is levelled 
in the dust, shall have “fallen from 
her high estate,”—in that day of her 
extremity, what is the language which 
an Englishman, remembering the 
deeds of his ancestry, might hold to 
an American, who should too exult- 
ingly boast of the superior grandeur 
of his country? Might he not truly 
and justly say, America has reason to 
be proud, but let her not forget the 
source whence she derived that ori- 
ginal stock of glory which she has 
laid out to such admirable account. 
Who were the men that first tamed 
those barren tracts which have since 
become a garden? Englishmen.— 
Who laid the foundations of those 
capitals, now the emporia of com- 
merce and of science? Englishmen.— 
Who taught you the arts of naviga- 
tion, which have brought that com- 
merce to perfection? Englishmen.— 
From what code did you first catch 
that spirit of freedom whieh achieved 
your independence, and has so hap- 
pily preserved it? From the laws and 
institutions of England.—Where did 
your infant science and literature 


find their models of deep thought,- 


of exquisite composition, of sublime 
conception? In the writings of im- 


mortal Englishmen, your ancestors 
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and instructors. No, never ima- 
gine that the most splendid consum- 
mation of your destinies can give you 
an exclusive lustre, in which the name 
of England has no right to share. 
The bands of generous exiles whom 
in ages past she sent forth to be the 
founders of your race, were her sons, 
and carried the elements of grandeur 
within them. In every stage of 
their adventurous career, the ge- 
nius of their original country was 
among them, directing and consecra- 
ting their efforts. You have a right 
to be proud; but you are also to re- 
member, that what you make your 
highest boast, is, after all, the good 
old spirit of British freedom, of which 
you are the lineal inheritors. This is 
an honour of which no vicissitudes 
can deprive her. Let the name of 
England fade away from the list of 
nations—let her long line of states- 
men, heroes, and scholars, and “ the 
many wondrous things they did in 
their day,” be buried in oblivion— 
still, as long as an empire of Ameri- 
cans survives, speaking her language, 
cherishing her institutions, and emu- 
lating her reer her name shall be 
pronounced with veneration through- 
out the world, and her memory be 


celebrated by a glorious monument. 
a Fe « & & 


Should these and the preceding ob- 
servations chance to fall under the 
eye of an American, he may, perhaps, 
imagine that we too have been in- 
dulging in offensive animadversions 
upon his nation; but we sincerely as- 
sure him, that we have no intention 
to offend. We think that America is 
doing wonders, and we most heartily 
congratulate her. We cannot for an 
instant doubt, that the formation of 
a great empire, resembling in its best 
points the best times of Great Bri- 
tain, must prove an auspicious era in 
the history of the human race. A 
community, provided with ample re- 
sources against an endless increase of 
members, and enjoying a free bar, a 
free senate, and a free press, if true 
to itself, must do great things. But 
America is yet in her infancy, and 
must not, like a froward child, born 
to a great estate and the dupe of do- 
mestic adulators, immaturely assume 
the tone and pretensions of a riper 
period; she must be docile and in- 
dustrious, and patient of rebuke that 
conveys instruction. She must not 
talk too much of her glory, till it 
comes. She must not make fine 
speeches about freedom, while a slave 


contaminates her soil. She must not 
rail at English travellers for visiting 
her cities and plantations, and pub- 
lishing what they see. She must not be 
angry with Lerd Grey for calling Mr. 
Fearon “a gentleman;’* and she 
s0sitively must not be fretting herself 
into the preposterous notion, that 
there exists in this country an organ- 
ized conspiracy against her literary 
fame There is no such thing. For 
ourselves, we can say, that on a late 
occasion, we felt unfeigned zeal in 
offering a voluntary tribute to the me- 
mory of an American man of genius;t 
and that we shall be at all times rea- 
dy to resume so pleasing an office; 
while, on the part of others, we can 
refer to the universal praises now be- 
stowing upon the elegant productions 
of Mr. Washington Irving, as a proof 
that American talent has nothing to 
apprehend from the 4 ge jealousy 
and injustice of English criticism. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
NO. XLVII. 

(Abstract concluded from p. 142.) 
Arr. VIL—An Inquiry into certain 

Errors, relative to insanity, and 

their consequences, physical, moral, 

and civil. By George Man Bur- 

rows, M. D. F. L. 8. 8vo,. pp. 320, 

London. 


This article would have been more 
appropriate to a medical journal, as 
it treats chiefly of the medical treat- 
ment of diseases of the brain. Insani- 
ty, however, is a subject of universal 
interest; and the reviewers take oc- 
casion to suggest the expediency of 
certain legislative enactments on the 
subject of private lunatic receptacles. 
The theory of Dr. Burrows is that de- 
rangement is more exclusively a cor- 
poreal disease than is generally sup- 
posed; from which he infers that the 
cures effected at the celebrated York 
Retreat, are fewer than they would 
be if a more thorough medical treat- 
ment were pursued. We find it sta- 
ted that of the cases submitted to his 
care 81 in 100 have eventuated in 
cures, and of the recent cases 91 in 
100, and that in La Salt Petriere one 
of the best conducted lunatic institu- 
tions of Paris, the proportion has been 
nearly the same. 

Arr. VIIT—Report from the select 
committee on Criminal Laws, &c. 
A committee of the House of Com- 

mons, acting in the spirit of those im- 





*** Gentleman, as Lord Grey calls Fea- 
ron.”—North American Review. 





+ C. B. Brown. 


rovements which sir Samuel Romily 
fad the credit of introducing, have 
recommended a repeal of several 
penal statutes and a modification of 
thesanctions of others. The reviewers 
contend that the evidence collected by 
the committee, (on which the reasons 
for the proposed alteration is founded) 
is altogether inconclusive, the whole 
being ex-parte, and adduced by the 
few active members of the committee, 
not for the purpose of ascertaining 
truth but of supporting theory. 

This is the last and most elaborate 
article in the No. but the interest be- 
ing in a great measure local, we shall 
not enter further into its details. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


NO. LXVIILL. 


In the Literary Gazette of the 24th 
of February, an abstract was given of 
the first eight articles in the last num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review. Of the 
remaining papers we have only room 
to offer a very brief notice. 

Art. IX.—The Bakerian Lecture. 
On the composition and Analysis 
of the Iuflammable Gaseous Com- 
pounds resulting from the Destruc- 
tive Distillation of Coal and Oil; 
with some remarks on their rela- 
tive heating and illuminating pow- 
ers. By W. T. Brande. Esq. R.S. 
Prof. Chem. R. I. From the Philo- 
sophical ‘Transactions for 1820. 
This is a short article detailing some 

of Mr. Brande’s experiments on the 

inflammable gases, used for the pur- 
pose of illumination. It is not easy to 
abridge the statements of the Review- 
er. The conclusion to which Mr. 
Brande has come from his experi- 
ments upon the olifiant, the coal, and 
the oil gases, is that the illuminating 
power of the former is much greater 
than that of the two latter while its 
heating power is much less. “ Un- 
fortunately,” adds the reviewer, it is 
too expensive to be of much practical 
use. Oil gas is decidedly better than 
coal, although we apprehend if our 
calculations are right that it is not 
s0 superior to it as Mr. Brande would 
make it appear. He says that a gaso- 
meter containing 1000 cubic feet of 
oil gas is adequate to furnish the same 
quantity of light as one containing 

3000 of coal gas.” 

Arr. X.—Lectures on the Dramatic 
Literature of the age of Elizabeth. 
Delivered at the Surry Institution. 
By William Hazlett. fase 1820. 
Mr. Hazlett’s general character as 





a writer is first examined, and ne 
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small degree of praise bestowed upon 
his talents and feeling. The review- 
er then proceeds to a consideration of 
the particular work before him which 
is highly commended. As the lec- 
tures have been some time before the 
public we shall make no extracts from 
them or from the review. 


Art. X1.—WMarcian Collonna, an Ita- 
lian Tale, with three dramatic 
scenes, and other poems. By Barry 
Cornwall, London 1820. 

“If it be the peculiar province of 
poetry to give delight,” says the re- 
viewer, “ this author should rank very 
high among our poets. And in spite 
of his neglect of the terrible passions, 
he does rank very high in our esti- 
mation. The character of his poetry 
is to soothe and melt, and delight: to 
make us kind and thoughtful and ima- 
ginative, to purge away the dregs of 
our earthly passions, by the refining 
fires of a fine imagination, and to lap 
us up from the eating cares of life in 
vision, so soft and bright as to sink 
like morning dreams on our senses, 
and at the same time so distinct and 
truly fashioned upon the eternal ~ 
terns of nature, as to hold their place 
before our eyes, long after they have 
again been opened on the dimmer 
scenes of the world.” There is a great 
deal more in this style of writing, 
which does not appear to us exactly 
that of Mr. Jeffrey. Some beautiful 
extracts are however given from the 
poem. In the last number of the Li- 
terary Gazette, some fine passages 
were extracted from the new tragedy 
by the same author, which on a re- 
perusal we are inclined to place 
very high in the scale of dramatic 
poetry. 

Arr. XI1.—Parliamentary Reform. 
This the concluding article is a long 

powerful and well written one, advo- 
cating that liberal policy towards 
the people of England, and foreign 
powers which the English whigs pro- 
fess to uphold. 





VARIETIES. 


(From the English Journals for February.) 
MR. KEAN IN NEW YORK. 

We have been favoured with letters and 
newspapers from New York to the 10th 
ult. The critiques of the American writers 
on his debut in Richard resemble those of 
London in variance of opinion. The Na- 
tional Advocate applauds him to the echo, 
and ascribes the hoarseness of his voice to 
the cold current of American air which 
rushes onthe stage. The Evening Post 
is also his enthusiastic admirer. But The 





American takes the opposite side, o. Pp. 
versus P. s., and accuses him of drawling 
in the dialogue as if he were weighing it in 
his study for public delivery, rather than 
delivering it to the public. They all agree, 
however, that though the evening was 
wet the theatre was crammed. The Othel- 
lo, (his second part, which he think his 
best,) is not so well spoken of. 

The private communications are more 
particular. One says that the only editor 
adverse to Kean is Johnson Oerplank, of 
the American, who is a relation of Coop- 
er’s: and thus revenges some harsh criti 
cisms upon Cooper written by a man 
named Agg (a friend of Maywood’s, who 
plays with Kean.) Another states, that 
the audiences have been much divided in 
opinion—some admire Kean’s excellency, 
while others revolt at his extraordinary 
manner and voice. Yet he improves so 
generally on acquaintance, that he has 
even moved the New York houses to shout 
bravo! (a rare innovation on their hereto- 
fore sober critical fashion,) though they 
have not got the length of huzzaing and 
hat-waving, practised by the enlightened 
frequenters of Drury Lane. A third let- 
ter mentions, that persons have come all 
the way from Philadelphia, (90 miles,) to 
see him perform; it is therefore no won- 
der that the temporary theatre should 
draw, as it has done, 1000 dollars per 
night, which it hardly did before in a 
week. Kean has renewed his engagement 
till January, and was on the 10th to act 
Lear for hisown benefit. After closing at 
New York he goes to Philadelphia; and 
we rejoice to hear that his habits are tem- 
perate and respectable.— Lond. Lit. Gaz. 


Remarkable Stone. —The Mnemosyne, 
a Finnland newspaper, mentions a stone 
in the northern part of Finnland, which 
serves the inhabitants instead of a baro- 
meter. This stone, which they call Ilma- 
kiur, turns black or blackish gray when it 
is going to rain, but on the approach of 
fine weather it is covered with white spots. 
Probably it is a fossil mixed with clay, and 
consisting of rock salt, ammoniac, or salt- 
petre, which according to the greater or 
less degree of dampness of the atmosphere, 
attracts it or otherwise. In the latter case 
the salt appears, which forms the white 
spots.—Ib. 

The Russian American Company has 
received news from its colony at Stilka, 
that there are Russian families in the north 
of Behring’s Straights, whose ancestors 
were driven there by a storm about a cen- 
tury ago. The directors of the company 
expect, in a short time, a circumstantial 
account of this remarkable occurrence. 

Lord Byrom has taken a house at Se- 
vigne, a beautiful village about 10 miles 
from Paris, where he intends to reside for 
some time.—lIb. 

The canal of the Nile, from Rosetta to 
Pompey’s Pillar near Alexandria, is now 
finished, and has only to be brought up to 
the Old Harbour. The bad work, how- 
ever, promises very little advantage to na- 





vigation.—Ib. 


_ PANNY—Second edition, with addi- 
tions. 

BERRIAN’S TRAVELS in Franceand 
Italy. 

THE EARTHQUAKE, a new novel. 

MALTHUS on Political Economy. 

CHALMERS’ New discourses. 

Just received and for sale by J. Max- 
well, corner of fourth and Walnut streets. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are compelled to omit several ori- 
ginal communications to make room for 
some interesting articles from the New 
Monthly Magazine and other Journals, 
The Camera Obscura, No. V. and the 
first number of a new series of papers un- 
der the title of ** The Public Institutions 
of Philadelphia,” are among the articles 
postponed, 





We have received the English Maga- 
zines and Reviews for February, and the 
Literary Gazettes of the same month, and 
have given in the present number, the 
principal articles in the New Monthly 
Magazine, and some items of scientific 
and literary information. Of the New 
Monthly, a few articles are contributed 
every month by Campbell, the author of 
Pleasures of Hope. These will be irame- 
diately on the arrival of the Journal, 
transplanted into the Literary Gazette, 
and from the arrangements we have made 
in England, will generally be republisbed 
in it many days before they can be other- 
wise reprinted here. The remaining ar- 
ticles in the New Monthly are generally 
by inferior pens. 





An advertisement, announcing the in- 
tended reprint of the New Monthly, hav- 
ing stated that it will contain “ nearly 
twice as many pages as the Analectic 
Magazine,” the publisher of the Literary 
Gazette takes the present opportunity to 
state that this Journal contains more than 
three times as much matter as the former 
series of the Analectic Magazine, nearly 
twice as much as the New Monthly, and 
double the quantity of any Journal in the 
United States. 





The next number of the Literary Ga- 
zette will contain an engraved view of 
Kenilworth Castle, taken froin a painting 
made in 1620. 
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Single numbers 12 1-2 cents. 
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